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Art.1. Memoirs of the Houfe of Medici, from its Origin to the Deathe 
rauce/co, tb fecom 1 Graud Duke of Tufcany, aud of the great Men whe 
foyvrifbed in Tufcany within that Period. From the French of Mr. Ten- 
p Ue, with Notes and Objervations, by Sir Richard Clayton, Bart. 
zvols.4to. g68p. Price2l. zs. Boards. Robinfons. 1797. 
‘Te importance of the fifteenth century in the hiftory of literature, 
and the iliuftrious conduét of the family of the Medici, both in the 
terary and political feenes of their times and country, are univerfally 
1own to all who are initiated into the itudy of letters; and have lately 
n illuftrated in a very pleafing as well as inftructive manner, by 


F 
kt 
the elegant and magnificent volumes of Mr. Rofcoe: a work that con- 
tains the happieft union of biography with general hiftory, that has 
appeared in our language fince the publication of Dr. Middleton’s Life 
Cicero. ‘The Medici, it is well known, were a family in the city of 
lorence, who, by a happy enlargement of views, founded on a know- 
ledge of the aétual ftate of nations, and unwearied perfeverance in 
commerce, rofe to the firft dignities in the ftate. Mr. Tenhove does 
not think it altogether nugatory to follow and examine certain fabulous 
accounts eonceruing the origin of the Medici family, many centuries 
before the chriftian era; though he gives no greater credit to them than 
tney deferve. But the firtt of this tamily, entitled to particular notice 
by a hiftorian, who addreffes himfelf to the whole world, is Giovanni 
ce Medici, who was eleéted gontalonier in 1422; although many of 
his anceftors had held that and other offices of magiftracy before him, 
inthe courfe of more than a hundred years. A war, againtt the advice 
ot Giovanni, was undertaken by the florentine republic, with Filippo 
Maria, the lat duke ot Milan of the name of Vifconti. ‘The duke’s 
iorces beat the forentine army, in an engagement at Sagonara, 1422. 
ihe entertainment contained in fuch a work as that before us may 
civided into four heads: the military, political, literary, and biogra- 
puical. As a fpecimen of the military tranfactions of Italy in thofe times, 
we {hall extract the account, taken by ‘Tenhove from the italian hifto- 
rans, of the battle juft mentioned ; in which, extraordinary as it may 
rem, not an individual loft his life. vou. 15 p. 30. *,A fingle trooper, 
‘aving fallen under fome of the cavalry, was feverely bruifed, but re- 
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covered ina few days. The chronicles of the times are full of infances 
ot a hundred fuch encountels 5 and the italian battles ot thar age 
may be juftly ftyled the triumphs of humanity. CEconomiits of human 


blood, thefe cautious warriors alpired only to the honour of making 


prifoners that they might ranfom. Their lances were never thivered 
againft each other, and they returned from the field with their virgin 
fwords unftained in their hands, the only blood that was fpilt bein 
what fell from their horfes fides. If a horfe broke loofe, took fright, 
or became unruly, it was fufhcient to decide the fortune of the day. 
The whole fguadron followed on a gallop, and 3 
© Qua trupedante putrem fonitu quant ungula campum.” 

The enemy purfced as taft as they were adic, laughing at the confufion 
of their adverfaries, and crying out, ** good terms and quarter.” In 
thefe early wars indeed the names of the generals were alone tremen- 
dous, and we read cf iron arm, Ham-itringer, and a variety of fuch 
ludicrous appeilations. venenian general, trom his ludicrous ftrata- 
geins, ad the name of * Gattameluta,”’ and Piccinino not lefs cele- 
brated, fecing a battle loi, and fearing to be taken prifoner, was 

; 
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concealed in a fack, which probably farnifhed the idea of one of the 
cheats of Scapin. The french and {paniards, ard in their tern the {wafs 
appeared atterwards on the italian plains, and they changed the whole 
military fykem. Thefe comic tarces were converted into real tragedies, 
and infead of tilts and tournaments, we have obftinate and bloody con- 
fiicts. “* Look at thefe favages,” faid one of Scipto’s defcendants, * and 
fee how they run into the jaws of certain death, as if they were to be 
reitored to tile in the meraing.’’—Giovanni lived to fee with pleafure a 
peace concluded betwen the duke of Milan and the icague, for Venice 
had joined florence in the war; and dying foon afterwards, lett two 
gons, Cofmo and Lerenzo, to whom, with his lait breath, he ftrongly 
recoinmended his own moderation: a counfel which, our author ob 
ferves, they neither wholly followed nor wholly rejeéted. Cofmo 
fucceeded to his father, and virtually reigned in Florence, under the 
honourable title of * the father ot his country.’ After various pur- 
fuits, commercial, literary, and political, and various viciflitudes of 
fortune, he died in the 95th year of his age. 

Pp. 61.* Cofi.o de Medici was ambitious without doubt, but ambition 
is a middle term between vice and virtue. Beyond a certain point it 
ceafes to be virtue; betore it reaches that point it is {carcely vice. They 
who judge of buman actions, as they are extraordinary rather than us 
jutt, and as brilliant rather than as virtuous, wil not fail to applaud 
the fyttem on which Cofmo governed. ‘There are others to whom his 
ambition, according to the point of view from which they draw their 
obfervations, wall] appear as laudable, excufable, or criminal: laudable, 
conlGering the great talents it brought forward and into play—excu- 
fable in contemplation of his formidable opponents, and the juit tears 
that might be entertained from them ot his own ruin, and that of the 
republic criminal, if the maxim is well founded that the government, 
whatever it may be under which we live, is facred!—The moi ferupu- 
Jous might perhaps be of opinion D’Albizzi would have thought 4 
acted us he did, and that Florence, doomed to perith, might have been 
drager< to the precipice by the hands of fome of her more abandoned 


fons. ‘The foppotition may be corset, yet are we juftitied on the Prof 
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found principles of morality, in the commiffion of an evil a¢tion, to pre- ; 
ventanother, and are our crimes to be defended by thofe of others ? 

‘ Jt isa lamentable truth that ftates and kingdoms have often funk | 
from freedom inta fervitude, provided they have not been ttartled by 
the name, and have fuffered without emotion their deareft liberties, 
by little and little, to be wrefted from them. Cofmo, from his knows r 
ledge of the world, had Jearnt the important lefion, and ftudioully . 
concealing the power he had ufurped, he made no attempt.at any appae, 
reat change in the conftitution, whilit he deitroyed its fubftance;.and ; 
reduced it to a fkeleton and toa fhadow. An additional honour ors 
title might have created an alarm, and he guarded againét it with un) 
common care and prudence. Fear and hope, th= two great fprings of 
covernment, were the ladders and the iteps by which he mounted; and, 
his matterly ufe of them raifed him, as it were withont delign, above 
the other magittrates. Of his fortune he was certainly the founder, , 
but two able friends lent their affiftance in pufhing on the wheel, his 
relation Everardo of fingular intrepidity, and Pucei Pucci, whofe ta, 
lents and addrefs were fo much acknowledged, that the party for a loag 
time bore his name.’ 

The initruments, by which Cofmo acquired the high ftation he had , 
ufurped, were, according to Mr. Tenhove, immenfe riches, boundlefs 
liberality, captivating manners, a confiderable fhare of eloquence, exe , 
quifite art, indefatigable patience, and a zeal tor the caufe of religton, ° 
real or affected. Cofmo tormed in his palace a very valuable library, 
in which he amufed himfelt. Amid the cares of vovernment, and a 
due attention to his. own private affairs, he loved and promoted, toa 
high degree, the arts and fciences: he encouraged abilities of every 
kind, fodtered genius, and was the patron of lettersand learning. Thefe 
particulars are recorded at length, in the firft chapter of vol. 1, which 
is divided into fix. ‘Towards the end of the fame chapter, Mr. Ten- 
hove, in order that we may form an eftimate of the obligations due to 
Cofmo de Medici, and his defcendants, reviews bricfly the ftate of fo« 
ciety before they appeared in its and traces the confequences to arts, 
ine feiences, and learning, of the capture of Conftantinople. ‘This. 
conduct of our author is judicious, and he has executed his defign with, 
avility. He puriues the form of thinking into which he was led by the 
capture of Conftantinople, in a chain of critcifms, in chapters 11, 111» 
and iy, on the italian, principally florentine writers and artifts, that 
tourntthed before and during the period of Cofmo: poets, philologitis, 
painters, architects, fculpiors, &c, His review of the arts 1s intros 
cuced, in the beginning of book av, witha learned, ingenious, and. 
Jul furvey of the arts aad {ciences ot Etruria, or the ancient ‘J ufcany. 
The moft famous architect of the aufpicious age of Cofmo was Brue: 
ngilefchi, who built the famous oftagon cupola of the. cathedraluat, 
hiorence, of which Michae Angelo, being employed in the executian, 
0ia cupola, for Sr. Peter’s, at Rome, declared, ‘ that he would not copy 
it, though to excel it was not in his power.’ waa * 

P.293.* When Cofmo de’ Medici had determined to rebuyjld his palace, 
he coniulted Brunellefchi, who gave him a moft fuperb defign. Note. 
“itulanding the greatnefs of Cofmo’s mind the plan appeared to him, 
‘00 extenfive and too fumptuous and perhaps he was at the fame time 
tautle appreheniive of the envy. of, bis fellow-citizens,' When Brunch. 
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Jefchi began his plan he thanked his ftars that as he had a palace to build, 
he was employed by a perfon who had the power and inclination to 
finifh it, when he was informed of Cofmo’s refolution he deftroyed 
the defign from vexation and refentment. It had been pretended that 
Cofmo de’ Medici afterwards lamented that he had not followed Brunel. 
Jefchi’s ideas, at leaft the palace which he built is very faulty and 
open to much criticifm. The windows and openings are il! contrived, 
the cornices are infinitely too heavy and mafly, and there are many other 
imperfeétions, What a high opinion Cofmo de Medici entertained of 
Brunellefchi’s genius may be colle¢ted from one of his letiers to pope 
Eugeniusthe rvth. *« Holy father, 1 fend you a perfon, whofe genius 
is is reat, that if Providence was to give him a chaos to arrange, he 
would aecomplifh ir.” . 

Confidering the facred perfonage to whom this is addreffed, we muf 
allow it to bea ftrone recommendation. 

ychapter v relates the fortunes of the immediate defcendants of Cof- 
mo, Giovanni, and Piero de Medici; and thofe of the two fons of Piero, 
Lorenzo, and Giuliano; with various political confpiracies, commo- 
tions, and tranfaétions, arifing out of republican freedom, oppofed to 
the growing influence, authority, and pretenfions of the Medici, and 
other opulent and powerful families. Lorenzo, efcaping from the hands 
of aflaffins, by which his brother Giuliano fell, embraced the fingular and 
heroic refolution of throwing himfelf into the hands of the king Naples, 
by whom, in league with the pope, the plots againft him in Florence 
had been fomenred, in order to endeavour, if poffible, at the rifk of his 
life, by detaching the king from the confpiracy, to ferve his country. 
He had communicated his intentions to three or four only ot his friends ; 
to whom he had piven inftrutions for the regulation of their condod. 
‘ Fame,’ fays his biographer, * has confecrated the memoirs of kuitache 
de St. Pierre, of Codrus, and of Decius. Lorenzo has their claim to 
immortality.” This is proved by the letter of Lorenzo to the ftates of 
Florence, inferted at full length, and which might have been dictated 
by a Curtius, or a Regulus. ‘The fpirit of this letter, which takes up 
a little more than two quarto pages, may be learnt from this brief ex- 
tract: * Ir feems to me that peace is become indifpenfable to us; and 
as all other means of obtaining it have proved ineffectual, 1 have rather 
chofen to incur fome degree of danger myfelf, than to fuffer the city to 
continue longer under it’s prefent difficulties ; 1 therefore mean, with 
your permiffion, to procee* direétly to Naples, conceiving that as | 
am the perfon chiefly aimed at by our enemies, 1 may, by delivering 
myfelf into their hands, perhaps be the means of reftoring peace to my 
fellow citizens.’ Such aéts of patriotifin will fcarcely appear credible 
i times when an inftance is feldom to be tound of a political character 
making a facrifice, for the public welfare, not of perfonal fafety, but 
even of cmolument and power. 

Lorenzo, having fucceeded in his negotiation, returns from Naples 
with great glory, eftablifhes the peace of Italy, and patronifes the arts 
and fCiences, of which the account, begun in this, is continued in the 


vith chapter, which alfo relates, among a great variety of events, the 
death of Lorenzo, | 


“VOL. 1, P. 384.—* The confequences of Lorenzo’s death afford one 
of the loft ftrtking examples of the influence, that the prudence and the 
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talents of a fingle illustrious individual have on the public intereft and _ 
happinefs. His lofs was a national calamity, confidered as the feourge 
of Providence by his affiiGed country, and Italy dated from his death - 
the long train of misfortunes fhe afterwards experienced. 

« Lorenzo died efteemed and venerated by all the cotemporary fo- 
vereigns.—Ferdinand of Arragon, and Luigi Sforza, the governor of 
Milan, who were perfons of not very common underftandings, confulted 
eim as an oracle.—Innocent the viirth made him ample recompence - 
for the injuries of his predeceffor, and he received many proofs of 
friendfhip and regard from Alphonfo king of Portugal, and Mathias 
king of Hungary. Thefe two princes, though feparated from the 
Medici by fo vaft a diftance, had fuch a congentality of mind with Lo- 
renzo, as intimately connected them together in fpite of any intervening 
abitacle._—Louis the x1th of France had nor a foul like Lorenzo, bat 
he was interefted in his good opinion, and fhewed him many great 
marks of kindnefs and refpeét.—It was the homage vice is fometimes 
obliged to pay to virtue. — The turkifh fultans Mahomet and Bajazet, 
determined enemies of the other chriflian powers, revered his character, ; 
and complied with every requeft he made to them.—Even the afcend=* 
ney of his genius and his virtnes was fele at Cairo, and the caliph 
forwarded to him a number of prefents as teftimonies of his efteém, 
which weré preferved a long time in the arfenal of Florence. 

« The facred term of great has been often ridiculoufly proftitated to 
decorate the wicked and the weak.—Lorenzo de’ Medici deferved it. 
Cold and unfeeling mutt be the heart that does not juftice to his merit! 

« Ye friends of letters and the arts, whofe happy fortune carries you 
to Florence, when ye vifit his tomb ye will fcatter flowers over it, and 
as your bofom {wells with a tributary figh, ye will paufe and fay, 
‘here lies Lorenzo!”"—The maufoleum is mn the celebrated facrifty ‘of 
the Medici, and his ftatue, in the ftyle of Michelagnolo, is ftrongly 
exprefive of his chara¢ter. He appears feated, his head fupported b 
one of his hands, and in an attitude of deep reflection, the Lorenzo *¢ 3] 
penfierofo,” as he has been fometimes called, though he had alfo the 
titk of Lorenzo the magnificent, ormore fimply that of *¢ il magnifico,” 
—** the maynificent.”— | he beautiful furname of ** the father of the 
mufes,” was likewife often applied to him, lefs glorious indeed than that 
of * the father of his country,” but in him they were united. —** Vale 
mel gentium,” in the jocofe words of Auguttus, ** ebur ex Etruria, 
lafer Aretinum, Tyberinum margaritum, berille porfenne!*’ 

Lorenzo was fucceeded by his fon Picro, whofe precipitate and 
ruinous conduct expelled him both from the government, and from 
Florence, 

Chap. vir, vitt. The cardinal Giovanni de Medici, who was in- 
cluded in the exile of Piero, on the death of his brother became the 
head of the family. ‘Through the influence and addrefs of the cardinal, 
tie family intereft of the Medici was reftored at Florence. On the 
death of Julius, the young cardinals, who had determined to ele& a 
pope out of their number, fixed unanimoufly on the cardinal de Me- 
dici, who took the name of Leo X. The brilliant pontificate of this 
facerdotal prince opens one of the richeit fields for obfervation, that was 
¢ver prefented in an equal {pace of time : the ambition of Leo, difplayed 
in different intsigues and projetis ; the reformation, beginning to {pring 
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from the over-ftrained powers and pretenfions of the popes, and the 
frequent enormities of the church of Rome; the rapid advancement, 
under the fhelter of .Leo’s patronage, ot literature, arts, anc fciences, 

Leo X died in the 46th year.ct his age, and in the height of profpe- 
rity; and the male legitimate line of Cofmo de Medici ended with him, 
as he furvived his two brothers, and his nephew Lorenzo. 

Mr, Tenhove now enters on a review of the arts and fciences under 
the, pontificate of Leo: the period of Bembo, the hiftorian of Venice, 
Vada, Sannazarius, Fracattorius, Ariofto, Erafmus, Budzus, Auguitus 
Nyphus, the mott celebrated pertpatetician of the age, and other names 
diftinguifhed in the philofophy, fuch as it was, of thofe times, and in the 
walks of poctry, and in general the belles lettres. Among the artifts 
in the reign of Leo, many of whom arrived at the fammit of glory, and 
rivalled thofe of ancient Greece, we find thofe of Raphael, Giulio Ro- 
mano, Titian, Pietro di Cofimo, Andrea de] Sarto, one of the greateft 
painters, and undoubtedly the greatefi colourift, without exception, of 
the florentine fchooh: but above all Leonardo da. Vinci, vot. 41, 
31g, * On avhofe cradle the whole urn was poured to the latt drop. 
#-—Waith the fineft, and. moft impofing figure he had the nobleft heart.— 
Naturalift, geometrician, botanift, {culptor, painter, mufician, poet, 
improvifatore—this favourite of heaven had all thete talents in perfec. 
tion.—IJn addition to all thefe accomplifhments, Leonardo da Vinci 
was an excellent horfeman, danced with the greateft elegance, and in 
the fcience of arms was particularly excellent. His ftrength and force 
were uncommon, amd he twilted a horfe-fhee as eafily as it it had been 
compofed of Iead.—-Ludovico Sforza, a great judge of merit, and who 
always a¢ted for the public intereft when it was not his own to ad 
otherwife, prevailed. on Leonardo da Vinci to fertle at_ Milan, where 
he placed him at the head of the newly erc¢ied academy of painting and 
fculpture.—-''welve precious volumes of hts manufcripts are preferved 
at Milan, which are confidered as invaluable, though the greateft part 
coniiftsin ‘bare fketches, fomefimes of a figure, and {ometimes of an in- 
ftrument. or machine, wich a fhort note annexed toit. There is alfo an 
explication of the leaden colour of the new moon, which has been attz- 
buted to others; an explanation of the rcMef in painting; fome obfer- 
vations on the deception from looking ar any object with only one 
eye; and he fu rgeits that white is not a colour in arfelf, but a mixture 
of all the others, which has been fince coniiimed by, the newtonian 
experiments. 

‘ Anoble venetian, who propofed a few years ago to eftablifh an ace- 
demy at Venice, ufed to tay that he only wiflied tor a catalogue of the 
beft pictures, plafter cafts of the beft grecian futues, a camera obfcurz, 
and Leonasdo da Vinci’s treaiife upon painting. 

‘ Practically peaking, this great genius excelled particularly in exprel- 
fion, There was a wondertul relief in all his works; his abilities 
extended even to the minuteft parts of them, and his children had a grace 
wpon their countenances which nature did but equal, without furpafling. 
—Prodigious vivacity was joined in him to prodigious patience, and | 
gave the firft example in the art of the effects ot uawearied afiiduity 
and ftrenuous exertion. Unfortunately the importunate idea of pet- 
tection, a goading fury to great genius, left him not a fingle moment 
at seft ; and many exguifite performances were thrown into the flames 
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hecaufe they did not reach his own imaginary fandard. From this 
reafon {o few of his pictures are now lefr.’ 

ty this reign architecture, fculpture, engraving, and mufic alfo, 
flourifhed gr atly. 
hap. 1x.—Pafling over the memoirs of the ether children of Lo» 
renzo's brother Giuliano, we hafien to Giulio his nataral and pofthu- 
mous fon, in his early life a knight of Rhodes, and an eccletiattie; after- 
wards acardina!; and, on the death of Adrian, elevated to the pontifi- 
cal throne, under the name of Clement vri. It was in his reign that 
the city of Kome was taken by florm, by a german imperial army, 
under the coniiable Kourbon. ‘The firft mufquet fhot trom the walls 
laid the conftable dead on the groend. His troops, animated with the 
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~~ 


{pirit of revenge from the death of their leader, carried the:city alter a 
flight refiftance. Clement might have faved himfelt; but the cons 
ftable’s death had afforded him the deceitful hope of being abie to repuite 
the enemy. He thereiore fhut bim‘clf up with thirteen cardinals, in 


the caftle of St. Angelo: «but was forced to fubmit to the emperor, and, 
after a variety of fufferings and mértiacations, recovered his ftate and 
erandeur, by an alliance with the emperor Charles v, by whofe means 
aifo the family of the Medici placed Alleflaundro de Medici at the head 
ot the florentine government, which was to extend to his fon and legi- 
timate pofterity in a direét line; and on it’s failure, to his next relation. 
it was thus, by infenfible degrees, that the houfe of Medici arrived at the 
fovereignty of Florence. But the great point of the refloration of the 
Medici being fecured, the warm friendfhip, which. had lately fubfitted 
between the emperor and Clement v11, began to cool. Thefe two foev- 
reigns had another interview, but their rc {pective interefts had changed, 
and the views of the two powers were now very different. ‘Though the 
emperor, therefore, wifhed, that Catherine de Vicdici fhould be married 
to Sforza, the pope accepted the french monarch’s overtures for her mar- 
nage with Henry, duke of Orleans, fecond fon of Francis 1, who :had 
an interview with his holinefs at Marfeilles, where the nuptials were 
performed. Soon after this Clement v11 died, leaving the pontifical 
tiara to Alexander Farnefe, who took the name of Paul 111. Mr. 
lenhove reviews the principal features of his reign, the progrefs of the 
reformation, and the creation of new religious orders, for the purpofe of 
checking it. It was in the pontificate of Clement that Machiavel 
began to flourifh. Contemporarv with the great Florentine fecretary 
were Leonardo of Arezzo, Poggius, and Pietro Aretino: a critical 
account of which writers concludes chapter 1x. 

Vic helagnolo was born in 1474, furvived Clement the virith 
many years, and died at ninety; but as he was at the head of the flo- 
rentine {chool, our author very properly introduces him in 

Chap. x, betore his fcholars. After a review of the charaéter and 
productions of this various and vaft genius, our author returns to me- 
moirs of different individuals of the houfe of Medici, as Lorenzo de 
Medici, invefted with the dutchy of Urbino, and his fifter Clarice, who 
was married to Filippo Strozzi, the head of one of the firft families of 
Florence, and diftinguifhed by an energy of character, even in times 
that bred men of vigorous minds and bold genius. Strozzi having put 
himfelf at the head of the florentine exiles, who wifhed tc throw off 
the yoke of the houfe of Medici, was furprize?, taken prifoner, and 
conveyed to the citadel of Florence, where he floated, for fome time, 
Yetween hope and fear. 

Ge4 B. 253 
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Pp. 253.—" The young Cofmo, who had fucceeded the duke 
Aleflandro de’ Medici, confulted the emperor on the treatment of 
his prifoner, and that monarch, who from his aufterity generally de- 
fired the death of every offender, advifed the moft rigorous fen- 
tence. Strozzi was twice put to the torture, which he bore with 
tortitude, but his great foul was indignant of life. He perceived a 
poniard within his reach, and plunged into his heart the infrument 
of freedom. The tragical end of this illaftrious citizen alarmed 
Italy, and foftened it into tears. In his bofom a paper was found 
with the following contents : 


** TO GOD THE DELIVERER. 


“ To prevent being any longer expofed to the rage of my inve- 
terate enemics, and forced by the violence of unjuft torments to fay 
fomething prejudicial to my honour, my family, and my innocent 
friends, as has Jately happened to Giuliano Gondi, I Filippo Strozzi 
have determined in the manner I am able, however dangerous it 
may be to my foul, to put an end to my life with my own hands.— 
i recommend my foul to God, the fovereigen author of all mercy, 
and I humbly befeech him, if I am not worthy to be admitted into 
his glory, gracioufly to allot me an exiftence with Cato of Utica, 
and thofe other viriwous men whofe deaths have been like mine.—] 
requeft don Giovanni di Luna, the commandant of the citadel, to 
make a faufage with my blood, and to fend it to’the cardinal Cibo, 
that he may be fatiated after my death with what he always longed 
for during my life.—I defire alfo Giovanni di Luna to bury my body 
in S. Maria Novella, near my wife, and if that cannot be allowed, it 
may be wherever my friends think proper.—I requeft my fons to con- 
form to my will made in this citadel.—And thou, emperor! I be- 
feech thee with all due refpeé to inform thylelf better of ‘the con- 
dué& of the poor florentines, and to a& otherwife refpecting them 
than thou haft already done, for the welfare of the ftate, except tt 
is thy wifh to ruin it entirely ! 

‘* Philippus Strozza, jamjam moriturus. 


** Exoriare aliquis noftris ex offibus ultor *.” 


Filippo Strozzi left by his confort Clarice de’ Medici a numerous 
family, and fach of their defcendants as have been celebrated for 
their fortune or their talents are briefly mentioned. 

Chap. xi gives the hiftory of Catherine de’ Medici, whom we 
have feen married to the duke of Orleans, and who became queen 
of France, from her birth to her death in 1589. Avery candid ac- 
count is given of the conduct and charaéter of this ‘ wicked woman, 
miftrefs of a vaft genius and a wonderful capacity.’ ; 

P. 316." During the thirty years fhe governed France, like the 
treacherous female of Archilocus, who held a pitcher of water i 
one hand and a fire-branJ in the other: fhe created public diffen- 
fions, and appeafed them as often as fhe pleafed. Her remedies, 
however, were fometimes only perfidieus palliatives, which in the 
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** May jome avenger from my afhes rife!” 
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end increafed the fever, and aggravated the inflammation. Her 
ambition was of the molt flagitious {pectes—peaceable authority was 
beneath her notice—fhe had tranquillity in horror—ftorms and tem- 
petts were the firft pleafures of her life—and if Providence had 


given her a world to govern, fhe would foon have reduced it toa 


chaos.’ 

The duke Aleffandro de’ Medici was murdered by his own confin, 
Lorenzo, who dipped his hand in the blood of his flaughtered 
victim, and wrote with it, on the wall, a line from Virgil, 

«© Vincet amor patria, laudumque immenfa cupido.”’ 


All hiftorians agree refpe@ing the profligacy of Aleffandro’s cha- 
rater. He trampled equally on public decency and public free- 
dom. ‘ But Lorenzo, from the moment he murdered his prince, his 
coufin, and his friend, appeared to have loft his underftanding. He 
only executed half of his proje€t, and nothing fucceeded with him 
the reft of his life.? He had propofed, as we are informed in an- 
other part of the memoirs, to own the deed, to publifh what he had 
done, to invite the citizens to refume their power, and tO reap in 
peace and glory, the fruits of his danger and his Jabours: but he 
was (eized with terrour, and fled to Venice, where, nearly ten years 
after Aledlandro’s murder, he was, in his turn, aflafinated by two of 
the late duke’s guards. Giulio de’ Medici, the natural fon of 
Aleflandro, was, at the death of his father, a child of only five years 
of age. Cardinal Cibo, Aleffandro’s prime-minifter, a os him 
to the council of forty-eight as Aleffandro’s fucceffor. e inten- 
tion and the ftratagem were vifible. But it is obferved by our 
author, that it was the infancy of Giulio that excluded him, rathet 
than his illegitimacy. 

Mr. Tenhove having takena view of the defcendznts of Cofmo 
de’ Medici to the total extinétion of the laft branch of the family, 
returns, in chap. x11, to the grandfons of Salveftro, and their pro- 
geny, to that of the younger fons of Bicci, grandfather of Cofmo 
the great, and laftly to Lorenzo, the younger brother of Cofmo; 
and his pofterity. 

Cofmo, the fon of the celebrated general Giovanni de’ Medici 
and Maria Salviati, was born at Florence in 1520. He was only 
leven years of age when he loft his father, and during the fiege of 
Florence his mother retired with him to Venice, to avoid the ani- 
molity of the florentine citizens, who feemed to have {worn de- 
fruction to the Medici. He had not reached his eighteenth year 
when the council of forty-eight, influenced by affection, intereft; 
and fear, called him to the government of Florence. He had the 
ttle only of chief of the florentine republic, with a very moderate 
revenue, and a council of eight citizens had the principal direction 
of affairs. Cofmo accepted the conditions, and was proclaimed on 
the gth of january, 1537. Cofmo conducted himfelf with great 
prudence and ability. By falling in with the views, and courting 
the emperor, he found means to free Fiorence from the imperial 
yoke. ‘[he roman pontiff beftowed by a bull on Coimo and his fuce 


ceflors the title of grand duke of Tafcany. oilmo went to _— 
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the flipper of his benefa€tor, who placed with his own hands a royal 
crown upon his head in prefence of the facred college. 

P. 457.—* Cofmo had only completed his fiftieth year, when he 
changed his whole plan of life and ceafed to be HimseLtFl—Ip 
peace with all the powers of Europe, and firmly eftablithed in 
his government, he quitted entirely the care and management of his 
affairs.—Plunging into diffipation, he renounced that fober and 
active life to which he had hitherto accuftomed himfelf, and paffed 
from unexampled activity to the moft lethargic indolence.—-His 
infatuation for pleafures of every fpecies led him into actions which 
difgraced him, and were totally inconfiftent with that prudence for 
which he had been fo much admired.—Eleonora de Toledo dying, 
Cofmo married a fecond wife, Camilla Martelli, a Florentine, but a 
fecond marriage was not the leaft of his indifcretions.—They threw 
every thing into confufion around him, and even threatened the 
total ruin of the family.—Such dn entire change in the habits of his 
life might be naturally expe€ted to have fome influence on his con- 
ftitution.—He languifhed under a paralytic ftroke almoft a year, 
and died on the 21%t of april 1574, at the age of fifty-five years, of 
which he had reigned thirty-eight.’ 

The italian writers, with much plaufibility and genius, expatiate 
on a refemblance of charaéter between Cofmo and Auguftus Cefar. 
He was, like the reft of the Medici, a great patron of the arts and {ci- 
ences; and amang the tufcans who flourifhed under this government, 
there were fome.of the moft diftinguifhed perfons of hiftory : the cele- 
brated hiftorian Francefco Guicciardini,, and his worthy continuator 
Battifla Adriani; Ludovico Guicciardini, the nephew.of Francefco; 
Benedetto Varchi, in purity of language accounted fuperiour even 
to Guicciardini; Pietro a noble florentine, one of the greatelt critics 
that Italy has yct produced, of whom it. was faid, that he ‘ enno- 
bled pedantry,’ Donato Giznotti, Benvenuto Cellini, with a great 
number of other illuftrious names, duly noticed and character- 
ifed im the work beiore us. He alfo eftablithed an academy for 
the arts. 

The firft grand duke had by his confort, Eleonora de Toledo, five 
fons, Franceico, Giovanni, Garzia, Ferdinando, and Pietro; ane 
three daughters, Maria, Ifabella, aud Lucrezia; befides feverai na- 
tural children. 

P. 507.—* After Cofmo’s death Francefco governed his country 
with great moderation and prudence, but * his reign proved barren 
of remarkable incidents and was not marked by any great ss 

* iran- 
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* Here we cannot help making a remark on the connective dut. 
To {peak grammatically, the writer here ufesa cisjunGive, when he 
fhould have uied a conjunctive connective. There is no oppofition be- 
tween a prudent reign, and a reign barren of remarkable events; on 
the contrary, there isa conne¢tion between them ; our avthor fhould, 
therefore, have uled what they call the continuative conjunction 
and. * Francefco governed with. moderation and prudence, and 


his reign was not marked by any great events.’ Either our author 
is 
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« Francefco’s lait years did not correfpond with the happier com- 
mencement of his reign.—An unfortunate attachment overwhelmed 
him with difgrace, and conducted him to a premature end,— Joanna 
his confort, the daughter, fifter, aunt, and niece of emperors, 
whom the florentines always called queen Giovanna, died in 1578, 
and the grand duke married Bianca Cappello, a venetian lady, who, 
though of one of the firlt venetian families, had diigraced hertelf 
by her conduct, and lived a long time previoufly with Franceico as 
his miftrefs—Hiftory here becomes perfectly romantic, though 
fri@ly true, and the loves of the grand duke and his favourite were 
followed by the moft tragtcal effects. 


i 


o, ae a eee - —— a on Dc nseneranéises 
« Some florentine merchants had employed Pietro buonaventuri, 
of a decent family m Florence, as their agent at Venice. The 


young man haa rreeable perion, ana he nad tne allurance (oO Ci- 
pretences, to ieduce 
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finnations and artifices fucceeded, he prevaileu on her to quit her 
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father’s houfe—to throw herfelf into his arms—and to follow him 
to Florence.— The Rep was fatal, and fhe was foon reduced to want 
he she 7 Len _~ Pl es > tr? ay 5 S -— ’ i, ova 42 
and mifery.—From her cducation fhe was ignorant of cvery honelt 
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and induftrious method of fupporting herfelf, and to return to Venice 


was to be immured for life within the walls of a convent. Beauti- 
ful and artful, fhe determined to profit by her perfonal charms, and 
as fhe had facrificed her honour fhe fold her bcauty.—Affer fhe had 
hved for forme time the life of proftitution, a report of her attrac- 


i 
m=) t "<¢ rrdA ante y > ~_e a L, > an ? j ’ c ~ ~f . 
hons was accidentally made to the grand cuke bv one of his cour- 
are } =) + r sone , i > "rT 1 ? x* oo & <0. _ - 
tiers, and he determined to fee her. ‘The moment was decilive 


, on - %>° ™~ ? a * © . , * uw 
both for Francefeo and Bianca Capello. At the very firft interview 
t 2 


he became enamoured. His attachment was not even attempted to 
be concealed from Bianca’s hufband, and the three perfonages formed 
what the italians called « Il triangolo equilatero”—the equilateral tri- 
angle.—-The grand duke liberally rewarded Pietro Buonaventuri for 
his complaifance, and the amour continued till Pictro’s death. The 
grand duke'foon afterwards becs me a widower, and having fome 
thoughts of a fecond inarriage with the hopes of a family he thought, 
itmoft prudent to put an end to his conneCtion with Bianca, and op, 
the feparation loaded her with prefents and favours. But his attach- 
ment was too powerful to be conquered. Bianca had no fooner left 
him than fhe was recalled, and he conceived a more extraordinary: 
project. ** OF what ufe is it,”” he reafoned with himfelf, ‘* to look 
into uncertain futurity for a fon the object of my wifhes? A fhort 
ceremony, a prieft, and a few latin words will lepitimate my fon 
Antonio and enable him legally to facceed me.” With this refolu- 
tion he fent for Bianca, and communicated his intentions to the go- 
vernment of Venice. That ftate by the marriage of Caterina Cor- 
‘ona with the baftard Lufignan had once appropriated to itfelf the 


ae 


is defeftive in fentiment or in grammar. As to tropes and fgures. 
they are graceful when they arife naturally out of an animated fenti- 
ment; but they ought not to be foughtafter, in any compofition, and 
seaft of all, hiftorical compofition. But an attention to grammatical 
accuracy as indifpenfable in every {pecies of writing. 
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kinedom of Cyprus and the ifland of Candia, and its ambition again 
revived. ‘The fenate thought by fuch an alliance with the grand 
duke, it might reap fome political advantages, and its leadin 
members informed France{co that they had adopted Bianca Capello 
as the daugiter of St. Mark.—Francefco immediately married her, 
and irom the caprice of fortune a courtezan became one of the firt 
princefies of italy. Their union was however an object of public 
ridicule, and Italy echoed with the fong, 
‘** I] gran-duca di Tofcana, 
Ha {pofata una putana, 
Gentildonna Veneziana.” 

Bianca Capello was endued with a thoufand fedudtive accomplih- 
ments, bat devoid of honour and of virtue, fhe became every day 
more and more ambitious and lefs fcrupulous in the manner of grati- 
fying her withes.—Defpairing of being able to preferve her ftation 
and that of her fon, if Ferdinando and Pietro the grand duke’s 
brothers furvived him, and wifhing to fecure herfelf, fhe conceived 
the frightful icheme of removing the eldeft by violent means. He 
was to pafs by Poggio the grand duke’s country refidence in his 
way to» Rome, but fome whifpers of what was in agitation had 
efcaped, and Ferdinando was on his guard. An entertainment was 
prepared for him and a favourite difh, of which he was earneftly 
preffed by Bianca to tafe from its having been exprefsly provided 
for him. Ferdinando pretended illnefs, and the grand duke who 
was ignorant of Bianca’s ftratagem but fufpeéted his brother’s rea- 


fons, to convince him of their injuftice eat very heartily of the dihh,, 


which had been poifoned for his brother. Bianca rifing up, ob- 
ferved the bufinefs was at an end, and in defpair took the remainder 
of the poifon.—The grand duke expired in terrible convulfions 
the fame night on the roth of oftober 1587, and the criminal Bianca 
followed him in a few hours.’ 

Francefco, like the other Medici, patronized letters and the arts. 
He left various monuments of his magnificence and tafte in build- 
ing. And it was in his reign, about the year 1582, that the aca- 
demy ‘ Della Crufca’ took it’s rife: though in. fad, it was at firt 
ay a committee * of the great academy founded by the frft grand 
duke. , 

The colle&ions lately publifhed by Mr. Rofcoe, on a portion 
of the fwbje& treated of by Mr. Tenhove, have naturally ex- 
cited a curiofity of inquiring into the whole. It was this cireum- 
ttance, probably, that faggefted the idea of a tranflation of Ten- 
hove, with notes and objervations. And it is no mean praife.to fay, 
that this publication is perufed with much pleafure and fatisfaction, 
even by the readers of that by Mr. Rofcoe. 

_ The hiftory of literature, arts, and {ciences, is commonly divided 
into four grand eras: the age of Alexander the Great; that of 





* The tranflator has rendered it, « it was only at firft a com-. 
mittee,’ frequent inflances of grammatical inaccuracy ¢ and partica- 
larly the wrong collocation of the adjectives alone, and onfy,,oceur 
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Auguftus Cefar; that of Leo x; and the other Medici; and that of 
Lewis xiv of France, and queen Anne of England. Of all thefe 
the third is the moft ftriking. The firit two are fhaded by 
ence of time; the lait, though the moft recent, is not fo ftrongly 
; marked as any of the others, by bold and difcriminating lines. 
Put the revival, the rife, or refurrection of literature and arts, as 
2 fan above a horizon involved for a thoufand years in almoft uni- 
fal ] darknefs, is a fplendid and attractive objes %t. This fan, en- 
tening, warming, and invigorating the human mind, produced 
2 a variety of fruit, pleafing to the tafte, and delight ful to the 
eye. The fame breach of ancient times, which melted rude minds 
into a relifh and purfuit of elegant and refined pleafure, infpired a 
fenfe of the dignity and the rights of human nature: contefts arofe 
between the feudal and the republican fpirit: a fermentation, inaword, 
was excited of both arts and arms. Mr. ‘Tenhove has furveyed this 
wide and rich field of obfervation, with the eye of a fcholar, a 
critic, a moral philofopher, and a ftatefman. He is learned, candid, 
judicious, and, for a dutchman, uncommonly lively. It would be 
dificult, perhaps impoffible, to fix on any family that have, on the 
whole, deferved fo well of mankind; that are better entitled to the 
praife of true glory, or that have difpl: ayed for fo long a {pace of 
time, and in fo many inftances, the fame genius, difpofition, and 
habits of body and mind ; or illuftrated fo clearly, the exiftence of 
a family as well as of a perfonal charaCer. his laft circumftance 
might, with great propriety, have been noticed by the author, in 
the conclufion of his work; from which we learn, bey ond all doubr, 
that the Medici, for a courfe of near 300 years, were, on the whole, 
highly diftinguifhed for three things: a tafte for letters, arts, and 
{ciences ; magnificence i in their manner of living, a and liberality of 
difpofition; and that moft of them died in the flower of their 
are. 

With regard to the notes and obfervations, by the tranflator, fir 

me C., they fhow a very confiderable fhare of learning, as well as 
ound criticifm and juft refle€tion. He has, in not a few inftances, 
very happily connected certain particulars in the memoirs with re- 
cent occurrences. For example, in verification of a predi éion of 
I s refpecting the venetians, it hig matize d by the florentines 
th the name of paper-faces, to denote their want of fpirit and 
animation, fir R. obferves, that ‘ the want of public virtue had 
produced among the venetians that indifference, that indolence, and 
that total torpidity refpecting the public intereft or fafety, which 
left the government without force or refource ; and it fell withouta 
truggle even on the appearance of an enemy.—It is an awful warn- 
ing, and ought not to be loft!’—p. 433. 

It is a very great defeét in thefe memoirs, which contain a great 
many very curious hiftorical faéts, and which may be of ufe both 
to the hiltorian and philofopher, that there is no account of dates, 
cither at the beginning of chapters, the tops of pages, or in the 
margins, 
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Art.ur. The Life of Catharine II, Emprefs of Ruffia. An enlarged 


Tranflation from the French. With feven Portraits elegantly engraved, 
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and a corre? Map of the Rufian Empire. 3 vols. 8vo. About 
470 pages each. Price 1]. 1s. in boards. Longman. 1798. 


We have already noticed the original, of which this is faid to be 
« an enlarged tranflation,’ [See our Rev. Vol. x xvi, p. 6, ] sand 
fhall here tranfcribe the preface to the prefent edition: 

‘ The ftirft particular in this publication, which will ftrike the 
reader’s notice, 1s, that it is enlarged by confiderably more than 
one half. It was once the intention of the editor to have dutin- 
euifhed by crotchets the additional matter wherever it occurs ; but 
upon confideration, this method would have fo disfigured the page 
that he prefently abandoned the idea. He then thought, that when 
his tafk was completed he would point it out in a page or two of 
references at the opening of the firft volume : but on beginning this 
attempt, he found it, from the variety, the number, and the in- 

cy of the pafiages, utterly impracticable. For this imperfec- 
mon then, (and alas! he fears for many more) he prays the indul- 
gence of the public. ‘Yo the perfon who reads folely for information 
and amufement, it 1s of little importance from whom he receives 
them, and for the purpofes of curiofity or criticiim, a reference may 
calily be had to the french publication. 

« From the abundance of materials in the editor’s poffeffion, his 
createft dificulty has been what to rejeét, in order nat to exceed 
the limits he prefcribed to himfelf in purfuance of the admonition of 
his bookfellers. They have been fetched from all quarters, and he 
has put them together according to the bett of his judgment. To 
M. Storch he is greatly indebted ; in fome degree alfo to baron von 
Sternberg, to M. Bachmeifter, to M. Georgi, M. Hupel; and in2 


~ 


few inftances concerning the affairs of Poland, and thofe of Molda- 
via, to that excellent work of our own country, the Annual Regifter, 
which, as perfectly correfponding with the period of ume, and as 
uicful to the amplification of the narrative, he has thrown in as he 
found them; not having the vaniry to imagine that he could improve 
the fiyle by alteration, he thought none neceflary merely for the 
fake of changing it, where it was impoflible ~but that.it muft have 
been for the worfe. Of this, though a very inconfiderable circum- 
flance, it was proper to take notice. 

« As the accounts he has put together, are in general new to the 
nglifh reader, and particularly relate to one of the greateft charac- 
ters that ever filled a throne, he humbly hopes he has not miffed his 
aim of fo blending information and entertainment as to meet the 
peblic approbation.’ 

in enumerating his obligations, the tranflator has omitted to men- 
tion the name of Mr. de Rulhieres [See our Rev. Vol. xxvii, 
p. 134] from whoie Anecdotes a large portion of the materials 
before us is extracted ; it is but fair however to obferve, that the 
zuthor of the original werk feems to have had frequent recourfe to 
that very able and interefling publication, and confequently may 


have inderted the paflages we allude to. 
Phe language of thefe volumes is at times incorreé, from the 
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which they were brought forward; but the 
arrangement 
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arrangement is fuperiour to that of she french edition, and there are 
many valuable additions, not to be found in the former. 0. 


Art. 111. 4 new and general Biographical Di@ionary: containing an 
hiftorical and critical Account of ihe Lives and Writings of tve moft 
eminent Perfons in every Nation; particularly the Britifo and Irifh, 
from the earhief? Accounts of T ime to the prefent Period; wherein their 
remarkable détions and Sufferings, their Virtues, Parts and Learning 
are accurately difplaye. /, with a Catalogue of their literary ProduPions. 
15 Vols. New Edition greatly enlarged and improved. Robin- 
fons, &c. Price 5 Guineas in Boards. 

Aut hiftory, civil, military, and ecclefiaftical, is, in one fenfe, 
biography ; for itis a narration of the conduét and atts of men. 
Biography, however, in the more firict and confined fenle of the 
word, has many advantages above all other hiftory. In general 
hiftory the conduct of individuals is portrayed as it were ab- 
ftra@tedly, and without conftantly bringing forward the individuals 
themfelves; the conduct of nations is defcribed oftentimes without 
it’s being referred to one prefiding mind, and, in great events, tco 
requently we do not preferve a fenfe of individuality of action. 

Thus the reader perufes the pages of hiftory without intere?; he 
places not himfelf in the fituation of him whofe aétions are thus 
abftractedly recorded ; he is not agitated by his fears, or animated 
by his hopes; he is not now tortured by fufpenfe, now exulung in 
triumph; he admires the conduét of the individual, without fympa- 
thizing with the man. 

But biography brings forward a character, delineates his condu&, 
defcribes his circum‘ances, fhows him in moments of defpondency, 
and in feafons of cheerfu! hope, now sketching his plans, and now 
in the ardour of execution; we place ourfelves in his condition, 
we feel all his agitations, and, for the moment, we become what 
the individual whofe life we are perufing was. Hence the fuperiour 
power and charm of biography. 

Concerning the competency of writers of biography to the tafk 
they undertake, it may perhaps be affirmed with truth, that no man 
can polhbly furnifh the complete life of any other perfon, and that 
each individual alone is competent to become Ais ows biographer. 
You demand the hiftory of the life of a human being? such a 
hittory ought to furnifh an account of his actions, his motives, and 
his means. It fhould portray his difpofitions, his principles, and 
the way in which they were formed. Who can fuonly the informa- 
tion neceflary for fuch a tafe? None, except tre individual him- 
ielf, perhaps not even he. Imperfeétion is written upon every 
work of man; and no man ever yet wrote the life of any other 
perfon with any tolerable degree of exattnefs. What have the belt 
biographers fhown us? They have detailed a few events, they 
have narrated certain aétions, but they have not given us the hiftory 
ot the man. They have not fhown us the yet unformed mind, they 
have not traced the operation of it’s firft inftruction, they have not 
ilaced the influence of it’s early impreffions, they have not defcribed 
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the emotions of the heart, the birth day of intelleé, the maturity 
of genius, the charm of literature, the force of ‘habit, the imperi- 
oufnefs of circumftances; they have not expofed the myfterious 
links of that chain, which conneéts the parts of human condu@, and 
binds together the deftinies of life. 

W hat would we not give for the correct hiftory of one intelligent 
being? What difficulties would it not folve, what doubts would it 
not diffipate! Liberty, neceflity, virtue, vice, we fhould then 
comprehend your meaning, and Jay you at reft for ever! But let 
not man demand what heaven has forbidden, let us be contented 
with our condition, and feek not to leave our flation and « ruth into 
the fkies.’ 

The moft complete pieces of biography, and the moft inftru¢tive 
which modern times have furnifhed, are thofe which have been 
given to us by the individuals whofe lives they portray. Roufean’s 
and Franklin’s are, in this cla{fs, entitled to diftinguiihed eminence ; 
and Gibbon’s is not unwérthy of praife. ‘I he next in the order of 
excellence are thofe which, though not written by the individuals 
themfelves, are taken from their communications, and furnifhed by 
thofe who had great opportunities of perfonal and intimate inter- 
courfe. Such are Bofwell’s life of }ohnfon, and Johnfon’s life of 
Savage. The next {pecies of biography which claims our attention 
is that, which, though not collecied trom intimate or perfonal know- 
ledge of the individual, is neveriielefs collected from contempo- 
vary writers with infinite labour «nd care, and delivered to us 1 all 
the plenitude of variety and the circumftantiality of detail. Of 
this clafs is Jortin’s life of Kra{mus. 

That fpecies of biography, which though ufeful, has the humblef 
claim to attention, is that which colle&s from documents, fome true, 
fome doubtful, the rude outline of various characters, and pre:cnts 
to the eye a vaift afiemblage of unfinifhed drawings. Here are 
hikeneffes taken in an hour, in which nothing is preierved but the 
outline of the countenance, and the colour of the hair. Of this 
clafs is the work which we now announce to the public. A motley 
group of men of all nations are here made to figure on the can- 
vafs, and you may fee them, as you fee an individual, quickly 
pafiing your window. You may, perhaps, know him again when 
you fee him in a crowd. But however imperfect fuch a work 
of biography muft neceflarily be, and however imperfe4t this work 
really is, it cannot be denied, that it is extremely improved upon 
the former editions. More than half of the lives are written anew, 
and additional new lives are very numerous indeed. We have 1n- 
deed remarked fome omifiions, which furprifed us, of perions who 
have Jong been dead. Of this number is Law, bithop of Carlifle. 

Many an orthodox churchman has declaimed vehemently againit 
Kippis’s edition of the Biographia Britannica, on account of the 
honours there given to authors of the prefbyterian fchool; we can 
affure fuch, that no fimilar objection can be made to thefe volumes, 
for the learned editors have fhown no particular deference to the 
manes.of diflenters. We do not mean to fay; howewer, thatthe 
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© mece Fofer? will be fatisied with the account given of 


nd many others have afcribed to them their full thare of 
vet there now and then appears, e{pecially in the latter 
re work, a remark, which fhows plainly enough, that 
rs were rather difpofed to tolerate than to praife diffenters. 

Weare certainty far enough from con idering this di@ionary as the 
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torv of the mo# valoable fpecies of biography, for half a dozen 
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written with all the circumfantiality of complete biography, 
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1 COULAG pduce any taing of the kind \ orthay of this title, 
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Ave 1 red as manv volumes as are here devoted to record 
ict of thoufunds of remarkable men; yet the work is very 
and important. It isa compendium of what has been faid 
in all countries, and made with as much judgment as 
ecnerally are. It is an excellent book of reference 
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for the reader of hiftory, who may thus learn a little of every 
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1 whofe name fhines in the pages which occupy his attention. 
2 collection of anecdotes adapted to him who would purchafe 


nuch and various reading at a {mall price. In one word, it Is a 


, which the fcholar need not difdain to place in his library, 
which the man of bufinefS, and the ‘gentleman, may make their 


mpanion. We offer to the reader no extratts, becaufe any, fufh- 


y copious to form his judgment, would exceed the limits of our 


A\Cview, We S. 


ArT.iv. The Hiftory of the Reign of Shah Aulum, the prefent Fm- 


fe 
peror of Hindoftaun, containing the Tranfa&ions of the Court of Delhi, 
2 the neichbouring States, during a Period of thirty-fix Years, inter- 


«> < ~~ 
Sperfed with geographical and topographical Obfervations on feveral of 


te principal Cities of Hindoftaun. With an Appendix, containing the 
folie wing Tra&s, viz. 1. An Acocunt of modern Delhi; 2. A Nar- 
ative of the late Revolution at Rampore, in 17943 3. Tranflation of 
Letter, written in the Perfian Language, from the Prince Mirza 
bukht Fehaundar Shab, elaet Son of the Kine of Delhi, to 

Maze George JIT, King of Great Britain, in the Year 178@5 
with a Copy of the Original; 4. Tranflation of an Elegy, written by 
¢ King of Delhi, after the Lofs of his Sight. By Walliam Franck- 

, Captain in the Honourable Eaft India Company’s Service, 
val Eitablifhment ; Member of the Afiatic Society, and Author 

\ Pour to Perfia. ate. 254 pages. With a Map of Hindoftaun, 
nd four engraved Portraits, Vr. 11. 1s. in boards. Faulder. 1798. 
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NG the great and ignoble band of our countrymen in the 
engaged in the vain and feverifh purfuits of wealth and am- 
, It is nota little pleafing to behold fome few individuals de- 
ine their attention to the cultivation of {cience, and the diffufion 
wieful knowledge. To rear and encourage this tafte was the 
ious labour of the late fir William Jones, a man whofe powers 
Memory and genius, and extent of acquirement, were egualled 
y by the fimplicity of his manners, and the purity of his heart. 


sppily there were found a few perfons worthy to partake the 


‘euons of fo excellent an inftru€tor; and under his control and 
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urecuon, a fociety was eftablifhed in Calcutta, by whofe learned 
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and valuable refearches the aftronomy of the hindoos has been fac. 
cefsfuily developed, while many of the fables of ancient mythology, 


and the apocryphal tales of Herodotus, have been traced in the 
facred books of that ancient people. 

Among the firft pupils of this antiquarian fage was our author: 
who, ata period of life when men are generally occupied by frivolity 
and difipation, undertook a long and hazardous journey to Perfia, 
being influenced by a laudable curiofity, and emulous of literary 
fame. After furmounting many olsitacles and dange:s, he reached 
Shiraz, the birth-place of the poct Hafez. the Anacreon of the eait- 
ern world ; at which place the perfan lanyuage is ft!!! foken in all 
it’s purity: and, fenfible that the true charaGer of a nation is to 
be learned only by fludying the manners cf the people in their pri- 


vate habits he domefticated himie!f{fin tre family of a learned per- 


han. On his return to Bengal capt. F. pabiitied his Tour to Perna; 
nd continuing ftill the ftudy of oriental laneuages, he trarflated, 


on the furgeilion of fir Withem Jones, a beautiful tale replete 
with imagery, and deicriptive of the imple and artlefs manners of 
the hindoos, before their happinets wa: diflurbed, and their inno- 
cence corrupted, by tie ambition and avarice of their neighbours, 
Encouraged by the approdation juflly beiow cd on theie performances, 
he compofed the publication now betore us. 

In a bufy and eventful reign of thirty years, we are prefented 
with a melancholy picture of the inftability of human greatnefs, 
and behold the power of the imperial race of ‘Timur, for ever ex- 
tinguifhed. Four hundred years ago, the empire of that mighty 
conqueror extended from the walls of China to the Thracian Botpho- 
rus, and from the plains of Siberia to the Eaitern Ocean. Through 
the weaknefs of his defcendants, and ambition of his generals, this 
vaft empire was deftroyed in almoft as fhert a fpace as it was acquired ; 
and, in the fixth generation, was reduced to the fingle province of 
Mawar ul Naher on the banks of the Oxus: when the genius of the 
founder reviving in Babuc, he etlablifhed his authority over the larger 

art of Hindoftaun. It was confirmed by the viétories, and {til more 

y the policy of Acbar, who, uniting the enterprize and valour of a 
hero, with the wifdom and libe:aiity of a philofopher, without 
any partial regard to the religion or country of his fubjects, dealt 
to al] an equal and impartial juftice. During three fucceeding gene- 
rations, the empire was extended from the indian Caucafus to the 
cape of Comorin, and from the mountains of ‘Thibet to the Indas. 
But the fubjequent reigns exhibit anu unvarving feene of folly and 
weaknefs in the prince, and anarchy, and hloodthed among the 
nobles, until we now find the faireft provinces of Hindoftaun potietiec 
by a body of britith merchants, and the mogul himfelf, exhafted by 
calamity, and tortured by bodily infirmity, fapporting a wretched 
exiftence, as the prifoner of a tribe of hindoo foldiery ; which 
feems deftined by an over-ruling providence, ere long to free the 
happy and fruitful country of Hindotlaun from the yoke of foreiga 
dominion, after cight hundred years of oppreflion and mifery. 

As aipecimen of captain F.’s talents for defcription and narration, 
we fhall fele& an account of the family and hereditary poffeflions of 


Madajee Scindia, one of the great feudataries of the mahratta go- 
vernmen', 
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vernment, who, by acquiring pofleflion of the perfon of the mogul, 
has obtained a “i {anétion to his ambition, and by maintaiing a 
large body of men, armed and difciplined after the european man- 
ner, has been able to aflume a decided afcendancy over his co-feus 
dutaries, and even over the paifhwah himfelf, the chief of the mah- 
ratta nation. ‘ Madhajee Scindiah Puttell Bahadur was detcended 
from a rajpoot family. His father, Ranojee Scindiah, was an 
officer in the fervice of Baierow, who, in the latter end of the reign 
of Rajah Snhoo was paifhwah of the mahratta ftate. The fupine- 
neis and ¢ ‘ffeminacy - the me of Delhi, and the diftra&ted fate 
of the empire towards the clofe of the reign of Mahmud Shah, ren- 
dered ¢ afy the fubjugation of the Malwah province: On that ex- 
pedition k .ano} ice Scindizh accompanied the paitfhwah. The fervices 
and ability di pl. ayed by Ranojee, during the ¢ campaign, were re- 
warded with the management of the province, which was confirmed 
in jagheer to his defcendants by Rajah Sahoo. Ranojee had four 
fons; A \ppagee, Tagee , Took agee, and Scindiah. Appagee was 
fain ina civil broil in the jv nagher province ; Tookagee and Tagee 

perifhed in the memorable battle of Panipat, in 1762. 

Scindiah in that action, though only feventeen years of age, dif- 
plaved a genius and {pirit which well foretold his future greatnefs : 
being de {perately wounded, and unable to follow the route of the 
few furvivors of the mahratta army, he was fecretly taken care of 
in the camp of the Abdallee. Recovered from his wounds, he was 
privately removed from this afylum, and by his protectors conveyed 

to Decean. He then afiumed the government of his patrimonial 
eftate of Ougein. From his intenfe application to bufinefs, aided by 
the endowments of a vigorous mind, he foon acquired confiderable 
inflvence in the mahyatta flate; and was earlv confidered as one of 
the principal jagheer Dars. In1770, he accompanied Holkar and 
Beefajee into Hindoflaun, where his aGtions have been recorded in 
the prece ding pages. 

‘Malwah, the greater part of which is the inheritance of the Scin- 
ciah family, is in length two hundred and forty-five cofs, in breadth 
two hs indred and thirty. On the north it is bounded by the Agimere 

ah; on the fouth by Baglarah; on the eaft by part of “Agrah 
ad Allahabad ; ard on the Ki ft by Guzerat. The principal rivers 

iow through this fertile and extenfive traét, are the Chumbul, 
the Sind, and the Nerbuddah: but it is watered by many other 
Imaller itreanis. ‘lhouoh higher than the reft ot Hindoftaua, 
eland of Malwah is in general fertile; in it are reared numerous 
herds of cattle; and it abounds in onium, indigo, and tobaceo. In 
times the revenues were computed at tour million fterling ; 
is, OF late vears, however, has been much reduced; and even 
cindiah, in his collections, can realize only a million.’ 
We could have withed that our author had entered into a fuller 
Cetail of the character and conduct of gene! ‘al du Boigne, to whofe 
i mes attachment, and valour, Scindia is chiefly indebted for the 
wer and pre-eminence he has lately acquired. 

Lhe : futfering :, and fortitude under them, of the unfortunate Shah 
\ulum, whofe eyes were put out by Gholaum Caudir, are related 
H ° eur author with equal per{picuity and feeling, and form the! 
of his inftruétive and interefting hiftory. The 
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emperour, furviving the lofs of his fight, during his confinement {o. 
Jaced himfelf in contemplative reveries, and in compofing elegiac 
verfes defcriptive of his deplorable ftate. It is due to the feelings 
of our readers, to inform them, that the inhuman Gholaum Candi; 
was punifhed by Scindiah. His ears, nofe, arms, and legs were 
cut off; and, in this mutilated ftate he was fent to Shah Aulum, 
but died on his road to Delhi. ‘The principal circumftances relating 
to the cruel treatment of the emperour are feleted from a perfan 
journal, written by an eye-witnefs, Seyud-Rezzi Khan, on the 
fcene of their perpetration, and thrown, by our author, into the 
form of a narrative. The journal is given at full length by cap- 
tain Jonathan Scott *, in his excellent tranflation (with commen- 
taries) and continuation of Ferifhta’s Hiftory of the Dekkan. 
Never was any thing invented by tragedy more fitted to awaken 
fympathetic forrow, to arreft the tumult of felfith concerns, and 
excite feriovs and profound reflection on the nature and conditios 
of man, and the inflability of fortune, than this plain ftory. ‘This 
isa rea] tragedy: a model which poets might be proud to imitate; 
but which it is impoffible for arr to excel. ‘The perfons in the 
drama command attention and interett by their exalted ftation: the 
reverie of fortune in which they are involved is extreme: infatiable 
avarice and relentlefs cruelty triumph for a time over long-fuftering 
patience, and refignation to the will of God: but foon the tide is 
turned, the tyrant is dreadfully punifhed, and relief and confolation are 
afforded to many innocent fufferers. ‘lhroughout the whole of this 
moft affecting drama, the principles of luman nature, and the con- 
duét of the paflions, are difplayed with a force fimilar te that of fome 
convulfion of the earth, laying open the mineral ftrata: fo that the 
tragedy of Shah Aulum isa text on which the metaphviician and 
moral philofopher is invited and folicited to make many comments. 
Captain F. has, perhaps, inferted as much, and interwoven in his 
narrative 2s many particulars and circumftances relating to this 
heart-rending cataflrophe, as wa permitted hy the laws of jult pro- 
portion to his deuign, or the rules of compofition ; yet are there two 
circumffances recorded in the narrative of Kezzr Khan, for which 


t the 
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moft of his readers would have thanked him: one relating to 
eenerofity of Shah Aulum; the other to the remorfe of Gholaum 
Caudir. ‘The focial and benevolent patlions fothetimes brave and 


defy dangers, before which mere felf-love will fit in filent fubmuliron. 


Lakh Awliem acwy — } — + ye ee ee ee mals 
Shah Aulum gave up all that he had to the Rohila, refigned himieif 
9 : ' 


to his fate, and even begeed to be put to death, that he might be 
freed from mifery. but when that villain ordered his attendants to 
lift up the princes and dafh them on the ground, which they did, 
Shah-Aulum, in the agonv of his grief, exclaimed, traitor, for- 
bear fuch cruelty on my children, in my fight.’ Could Shakfpeare 
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have painted the progrefs of concious guilt, through the various 
efforts to filence the inmate of the breaft, to remorfe and deipair, by 
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* "lo whom as M ell as to other. gentlemen, as major Reynolds, 
vir. Johnitone, of Lucknow, major Kirkpatrick, colonel Palmer, 
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anv combination of fabulous circumftances, more imprefive than 
Gholaum Caudir’s having recourfe to feaiting, dancing, finging, and 
intoxication? His troubled mind, exhauited by thefe vain endea- 
vours, finks into fleep. But this is foon interrupted by horrid 
dreams. He awakes, and weeping cries ‘I will reftore all the 
property I have taken, but cannot replace the eyes of Shah Aulum.’ 
" We fhall conclude this melancholy fcene, with the following na- 
tural and juft reflection thereon by our author: ‘ A britifh reader 
might, on this review, direct his infpeCtion inwards ; and, while 
he execrates the infatiable fpirit of avarice, and deteftable ambition, 
which can thus actuate men to the commiffion of {uch enormities, he 
may place before his fatigued mind the more pleafing contraft of the 
fituation and invaluable bleffings of his native land.’ Be B. 





TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


Ant. v. Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophical Society of Man- 
chefer. Vol. iv. Part 2. 8vo. 380 pages. Six plates. Price 6s. 
in boards. Cadell and Davies. 1796. ) 

Tue firft part of this volume of the tranfaGtions of the Manchefter 
fociety was noticed in vol. xx of our Review, In the preface to 
that half volume, feveral reafons were ftated in apology for the 
atenefs of it’s appearance ; but though the part which is now be- 
fore us has been equally delayed, we do not find any caufe whatever 
aligned. ‘lhe circumftances that have thus tended to prevent the 
regular publication of the labours of the fociety, whatever they are, 
fhould as foon 1s pofible be obviated, as much of the utility of fuch 
periodical works muft necefiarily depend on their early and regular 
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The papers of the prefent half volume contain a ftock of mate- 
nals not lefs important, OF lefs ufeful, than that of thofe which have 


The firfl article is of the mathematical kind. It’s title is 

Lhe Laws of Merion of a Cylinder, compelléd by the repeated Strokes 
of a falling Block to penetrate aa Objiacle, the Refifiance of which is an 
invariable Force. By Mr. John Gough —Communicated by Dr. Holme. 
—Wecannot give a better account of the purport of this paper, 
than that by which it’s ingenious author has introduced it. 

P. 273. * No practical benefit is to be expected from the following 
ellay ; for, though the idea is evidently borrowed from the pile- 
engine, yet the operations of this machine are fo much embarrafled 
by fri@ion and other irregular forces, that it would be abfurd to 
compare its effects with the conclufions contained in the prefent 
paper: the piece is purely fpecwative, and exhibits a few mathe- 
matical truths, which perhaps may afford fome amufement to thofe, 
who are partial to {uch inquiries.’ 
Art. 2. Sketch of the Hiftory of Sugar, in the carly Timzs, and through 
tte Middle Ages. By YW. Falconer, M.D. F.R.9. Se. Commu- 

eted by Dr. Percival.—This is a {ketch that may fave future inqui- 
‘ers much trouble, and which is equally honourable to the induftry 
ih 3 ant 
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and refearch of the author; though it is far from furnifhing us with 
a complete hiftory of fugar. 

Art. 3. -Ccpy of a Letter from Thomas Beddoes, m.d. Phyfcian, at 
Briftol Hor-wells, to Mr. Thomas Henry, Fon. 8. &ce.—This letter is 
ufeful, as containing an account of a chemical fact, fimilar to thofe 
ftated by Mr. Willis in the former part of the prefent volume [fee 
our Rev. Vol. xx, p. 417}. , 

Art. 4. Some Obfervations on the Flints of Chalk-beds, ia a Letter 
from Thomas Beddoes, m.v. Phyficiex, at Briftol Hot-Wells, to Mr. 
Thomas Henry, F.R.s. Ec.—In this letter, the mineralogift will 
meet with many hints, reflections, and conjetures, on tha manner 
in which flints are formed in their chalky beds, though the doétor 
does not appear to have fuggefed any decided hypothefis on the 
fubje&. . 

Art. §. Experiments and Obfirvations onthe Vegetation of Seeds. By Mr, 
Tebn Gough. Communicated by Dr. Holme.—TVhis isa very interefting ex- 
perimental paper, on a fubjeé that has been too little examined in that 
way. As the feeds of many plants will remain in the ground for 
years, in a ftate of complete inactivity, unlefs the land be broken up, 
it becomes a matter of great confequence, to difcover what the cir- 
cumftances are that give life and vigour to the vegetative principle. 
This is the obje& of the experiments that are here detailed. They 
feem to have heen made with much care and attention, though not 
in our opinion fufficiently varied to afford the neceflary conclufions. 
Other forts of grain and feeds fhould have been employed as well as 
barley and peas. As the limits of our Review do not admit of 

iving the author’s trials in detail, we muit be contented with offer- 
ing “a few of his conclufions. 

P. 320.—* Now,’ fays he, ‘ if the imperfections of my apparatus da 
not lead me into error, it is plain that feeds, in the act of vegetation, 
take oxygene from the atmofphere, part of which they retain, and re- 
jeGt the reft charged with carbone. ‘The fubfances of the feed-lobes 
is hereby changed, an additional quantity of oxygene being intro- 
duced into their compofition; and a part of their carbone loft. This 
change, in the proportion of their elementary principles, geneiates 
fugar, as is evident from the procefs of malting. But fugar and car- 
bonic acid are more foluble in water, than the farinaceous oxyd. 
They therefore combine with the humidity in the cap'llary tubes of 
the feed, and finda ready paflace to the ger 1, the vegetative prine 
ciple of which they call into action by a fimu'us fuited to its na- 
ture. A notritious liquor being thus prepared. by the decompo- 
fition of the feed-lobes, and difributed throuch the infant plant 
its organs begin to exert their fpecife 2Gions, hy decompounding 
the nourtfhhment conveyed to them, and forming new oxyds from 
the elementary principles of it, for the increafe of the vefiels and 
fibres ; and in this manner the fir& fate of vegetation commences.’ 

On thefe grounds, he thinks himfelf enabled to explain and un- 
derftand many of the experiments of the induftripus italian philo- 
fopher Malpighi. Mr. G. liaving thus, as he fuppofed, found out 
the ufe of oxygen in the firit ftages of vegetation, began to inquire 
what would be the confequence of enclofing feeds-in azote, after 
faturating them in water. The refult of this atrempt was, that 


mot the leaft appearance of vegetation occurred, while the gram 
was 
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was in the jar with azotic g:s, but on the admiffion of common air 
it fprouted freel: nts, in our a ithor’s opinion, proves decifively, 
‘that feeds farurated with moittere have no affinity to azotic gas.” 
Italfo appears. he baad thatthe f rf Rage of vegetation Is analogous to 
combuftion and refpiration. a the tnree proceffes « depending on 


¢ tion by the atmofphere.’ Vhe paper is clofed with a few 
remarks, that feem equally intereting to the agriculturift and phie 
loionuer 

Pp. 323.—* 1. The only inference in this paper which feems to 
me doubtful, 3 pat feeds imp regnated «ith Water retain a part of 
the oxyegene they abi rb. ‘Po determine the matter with more 


certainty than | have done, the fixth experiment thould be repeated 
over mercury. 


‘a1. it is probable, that fome hydrogene efcapes from vegetating 
feed , comoined with carbone ; ‘becaufe the veflels ufed in the 
fore. ing experiments retained a peculiar fmell, even “sher being 
wahed in clean water, bat the action of the air deftroyed it ina 
few | rs. 

‘tit. T have found, that fleeped grain confined, for four or five 
davs, in fmall quantities of common alr, wil! fometimes Vvegetate, 

{notin other cafes. This, perhaps, is Owing tO Variations in 


tee general temperature; for when the thermometer ftands higher 

1 56°, it is probable, that the putrefaGtive fermentation com- 
mences fooner taan when it 1s below that point. Laftly, the ufe, 
and even the nece‘ity of having the foil very well pulverized, for 
the reception of : a crop of grain or pulfe, is explained by the pre- 
ceding fa¢ts and oblervations: for whesi the turf of a field is re- 
duced to a fne powder, the air finds free accefs to every part of it ; 
and the feeds it contains, being placed in a temperature that is 
nearly uniform, and fupplied with a neceflary portion of humidity 
trom the moift ground, are expofed in the moft favourable manner, 
to the united effets of thofe caufes, which are intended by nature 
to Pr mote the growth and profperity of the infant plant.’ 

On Pi: Ca Polon iC. By Mr. Frederick foffman, Surgeon £0 
re pie fan Ary. Cor NIN de? ncaled by Dr. Ferri (a — | he inquiries of 
Mr. HH. on the fubje& of plica neither afford materials for a 
hitory of the difeafe, nor furniih us with any thing very fatisfactory 
on the nature of the complaint, and means of cure. 

Art. 7. On the Combuftion of dvad Bedies, as formerly praifed in 
Scotland. By Mr. Alexander Cop sland —In the firtt part of this volume, 
Mr. C. offered many cireum@tances on this curious fubjeét; and 
in further casi of his opinion, feveral additional faéts are here 
brought forward, which the antiquary may probably find {till more 
fat isfactory. In anfwer to different obje@tions, that have been made 
to Mr. C.’s conjectures, we have much judicious refearch and found 
obfervation, though the matter is ungueftionably involved, from it’s 
hat are, in that kind of uncertainty, that may {till afford room for 
- hee and difficulties of antiquarians, 

8. Obferwations on the Adwantages of planting Wafte Lands. 
By Thomas Richardfon, Efg. Myr. R. here calls the attention of the 
Proprietors of wafte lands to the planting of trees according to the 
nature of the wale ground. ‘The kinds of land are the following. 
Hh 4 P. 347, 
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p. 347.—1. Boggy wet lands, which, from their fityation and na. 
ture, cannot be drained without an. expenfe far beyond any probable 
advantages to be derived from their cultivation. 

¢ 11, Sterile hungry lands. 

‘ 111. Barren rocky hills.’ 

Thefe kinds of watte lands he confiders as not worth fixpence 
an acre to the owners annually. On the firft fort, he flrongly advifes 
the planting of the alder, as growing rapidly on fuch grounds, and 
being extremely ufefal for many other perpotes befide dyeing. 
Different kinds of the willow, and of the poplar, are alfo recom- 
mended as extremely advantageous on fuch waftes. On the fecond 
ei of Jand, he thinks, much profit may be derived from the plant- 

g of fcotch firs, and other trees of that kind. ‘The facts which 

have been fiated on this fubie@, Mr. R. lays, prove, P. 360c. * that 
two of the moft unpromifi g kinds of land, in which this kingdom 


abounds, and which have hitherto been deemed barren, may. by 
or > — ‘ he } . ee al - . os ve e , 7 ies 
attention, b: brougnt to he -equailiv, if not more i ro,vitablie, than 
YY ? , Y*. - he a hl . urfe > a 1). , > 
Jands of the bef quality in the ufual courfe of hufbandry. 


The third fort of wafe land may be planted with oaks, afhes, 


and other trees of the fame kinds, to great advantag 
1s clofed with an shied rvation of fome weight, when confidered in 
the view of planting. It is this, that out of tu enty ix millions of 
acres, of which the kingdom confifts. one er¢hth part, our author 
fuppofes, is deftitute of any profit whatever, and yet capable of 
be; ing improved, as he thinks he has fhown: 

P. 368. —* Aj! owing the annual growth of each acre to be no 
more than ten fhillings on the ave rage, the beneft to the country is 
upwards of one million five Dagny thoufand pounds each year, 
exclufive of the timber growing on the remal 1ing twenty-three mu- 


1g 


- 


Tions of acres. And, when we contider the large fums paid to fo- 
reign countries for timber, and its increafing fcarcity in this, it will 
farely be worth the confideration of every true fricad to his coun- 
try, and every benevolent t and patriotic mind, to refiect but a mo- 
ment on the eitimate thus moderately calculated. Let him then 
draw the concluSon in his own mind, what prodts will accrue to 
every judicious planter of timber, and what advantages our poltcrity 
and our country may reap from fuch exertions.’ 

Art. 9. The inver fe Method of Central Forces. Communicaicd by 
Edward Holme, m.v.—This is a very ners } us paper, but it’s na- 
ture prevents us from laying the demonfrations it comprchends 
before the reader. 

Art. 10. C JECEUIES OR the Ue of the ancient terrafed noms. in 
North of E gland. By Fobn Ferriar, mp. In this paper, the 
do€tor, with his ufva!l acurenefs and Ingenul ty, forms many int ereit- 
ing conjectures on thefe ancient earth woiks. ‘That thefe terraces 


% 
° 


? ? 


were defigned for military ufes, there can be little doubt; the 
great difficulty in regard to them is in, wh at ace, and with what 
particular view, thev were furmed, Dr. F " cone himfelf to have 


been once of opimion, that thefe works were conftructed to oppale 
the progrefs of the danes, but a late vifit to Orton Scarr feems to 
have led him to fa; ppete them of an earlier origin. After giving 

a good defeription of them, he obierves, that it is probable, os 
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the imperfect account of Tacitus, that Agricola was the firft roman 
comm: under who proceeded into that part of the country, where 
thefe antiquities are fituate ; and he further correctly remarks, 
ars t the gene -rality of our antiquarians have imagined, that Agri- 
cola in his firft campaign entered Yorkfhire by the pafs of Vjuurizin 
Or : Alborough. 

p. 427.—Bat,’ fays the dottor, ‘ the firft operation of that ge- 
neral was to recover the ifle of Mona or Anglefey, immediately be- 
fore his troops went into winter-guarters, and it is probable from 
the expreffions of ' Dacitus, that in the following fpring he proceeded 
north vards, along the coafts of Chefhire and Lancafhire: ‘* loca 
caftris ipie capere, @/fuaria ac fylvas ipie pretentare - - - - nulla ante 
I ritannia nova pars illaceffita tranfierit.”? ‘Lhe word xituaria, can 
only refer to the inlets of the weitern coaft: the zituaries of the 
Merte y and Ribble, and the bay of Morecamb, the Moricambe ACflu- 
arium of the romans. Mr. W hitaker, in his learned hiftory of Man- 
cheiter, has therefore con jecture d, with great probability, that in 79, 
after overcoming the Co INAV ii, Agricola ins aded Lancathire. The 
appearances i have defcribed, induce me to add to his conjecture, 

that the campaign was probably clofed by an invafion of Weftmore- 
land and Cumberland, and that in its courfe, Orton Scarr was at- 
tacked and taken. The ftrong country, with which the pafs of 
Brederd. : ee might have been the refuge of part of 
he gaa who had efcaped from the attack made by Cerealis on 
mtry. From the number of britifh and roman remains 

in thi ace »ourhood, it plainly appears that the hilly country was 
form« seopled, and confidered as an importa int diftrict. No part 
of it was nenlatod Even the dreary pafs of Borrodale received a 
roman garrifon. And while the religious horrorof the adjoining moun- 
tans, favoured the my! tes ious smpapares of the druids, the beauty and 


‘ 
the iow col 


convenience, of the vales and Jakes, muft have early attra&ted nu- 
merous inhabitants “Lhe ch: anges in the feat of population, in this 
land, have been § fo great, that in ju iging of the importance or re- 
motene{s of any northern part of the country, in former times, we 


may almoft venture to reverfe its preient condition. ‘To this retreat, 
iome of the britons might bring an "imiperfel knowledge of the 
in art of war, and the invention of terraffed ramparts might 
tien be fubtitated for the walls of loofe fone: 5, which the firft de- 
ders of this country oppofed to the efforts of the legions. 
“nether Agricola, after fubduing the fiftuntii of Lancafhire, failed 
xy of Morecamh, or whether he proceeded along the coatt, 
tion at Lancatter, 1 hall not undertake to enquire. It is 
ccrtain, that in the route from the bay of Morecamb to Kendal, va- 
nous traces of ancient entrenchments are vifible ; but Dr. Stukeley, 
by ice of his lively pen, has turned thofe fearce difcernible 
moun‘s into fplendid cities. Apart from this fancy of multiplying 
Uumyras inthe defart, Dr. Stukeley was a moft acute antiquarian, 
nd an excellent judge of field-works in particu! lar. It is therefore 
si Inger¢ Jus to queftion his authority, on this point.’ 
‘rom thefe premiies the author is led to form other conjectures 


cerning thefe works, which do not appear in the leaf impro- 
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Art. 1:. Mifcellaneous Otfervations on Canine and Spontanriur Hoda. 
phobia: to which 1s prefixed, the Hiftory of a Cafe of Hydrophobia, ocenr 
ring twelve lears after the Bite of a fuppofed Mad Dog. By Samuel 
Argent Bandfley, wm. dD. M.R.M.S. Edin. and c.m.s. Londen. —This 
paper contains a large portion of ufeful and interefting matter, on 
the fubje& of radies canina. The hittory of the cafe is drawn up 
with judgment, and is highly curious in refpe& to fa. The ex- 
amination of the body after death exhibited fome appearances of 
importance, though it does not ieem to have been made with that 
freedom and deliberation, that is neceflary for a fall! inguiry. 

P. 444.—* In the cavity of the thorax,’ fays Dr. B., ‘ no unufual 
appearances were difcovered ; except, that the furface of the lungs 
appeared of a darker hue, and more diftended with blood than ufual, 
No inflammation appeared on an infpection of the fauces ; nor were 
the mufcles of the larynx or pharynx in the leaft difcoloured. The 
ftomach and cefophagus were removed from the body, and fubjefted 
to particular infpection. A longitudinal incifion was made through 
the whole cavity of the c-fophagus, bu: not the leaft marks of dif- 
eafe were difcovered. Upon opening the ftomach, evident traces 
of inflammation were obferved. It commenced at the fuperior ori- 
fice, and was there confined io fmall and irregular fpots of a dark 
red colour ; and might alfo be traced in a linear form. and of a 
brighter red, along the curvature of the ftomach, terminating at the 
pylorus in large and irregular {pots of a gangrenous appearance. 
‘The contents of the ftomach did not exceed three ounces ; and con- 
fitted. chiefly, of the medicines that had been fwallowed, mixed with 
a dark coloured fluid. All the other vifcera of the abdomen exhi- 
bited no marks of difcafe,’ 

This fingular cafe has led Dr. B. to extend his obfervations to 
confiderable length, and to colleét a great variety of facts from 
authors, from the whole of which he conciudes, 

P.472.—* 1. Phat the poifon ofa rabid animal may lay [lie] dormant 
in fome initances for the prriod of twelve, and even twenty months: 
yet that the cafes related by various authors, whese canine madnefs 
is faid to have occurred at the diftance of feven, swwenty, and fairty 
years, from the communication of the poiion, may be juitly con- 
fidered as either intances of fpontaneous hydrophobia, or of fuch 
difeafes as occafionally exhibit the anomalous fymptoms—of an in- 
ability to {wallow fluids, and an averfion at the fight of them:— 
the poifon of a mad animal has had no fhare in their production. 
11, That the mere application of the faliva of a rabid animal to the 
fkin, efpeciaily to thote parts where its ftraéture is of a-thin and de- 
licate texture; fuch as the lips, tongue, &c. has produced the dit- 
eafe of canine madnefs ; but that the infpiration of the breath of a 
mad animal by any perfon, has ever produced this complaint ap- 
pears highly improbable, and is not fupported by pofitive facts. 
s12. ‘Phat local irritation from wounds in uritable habits, efpecially 
when conjoined with a perturbed ftate of the paffions; and, allo 
violent affections of the mind, independent of corporeal injury, mm 
hyiterical and hypochondriaca! conftitutions, have produced all the 
pathognomonic fymptoms of canine madnefs; and finally, that violent 


alternations of heat and co!d, and all other caufes, which induce 
areat 
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reat debility, and at the fame time increafe the irritability of the 
Fr ftem, have at times proved adequate to the production of fymptoms 
exactly correfponding with thofe of rabies canina.’ 

The accuracy and propriety of thefe inferences are enforced by 
many judicious obfervations. On a full review of all the faéts and 
circumftances contained in his paper, Dr. B. feems inclined to 
believe, that this fatal cafe was a genuine inftance of f{pontaneous 
hydrophobia. This opinion is ftrengthened by feveral circumftances 
of the hiftory of the unfortunate patient. In the conclufion, fome 
ufeful hints for improving the treatment in this difeafe are thrown 
out. 

Art. 12. Farther Experiments and Obfervations ow the Vegetatitn of 
Seeds. By Mr. Fohn Gough. Communicated by Dr. Holme.—I1n this 
memoir, Mr. G. attempts to fhow by experiment, that the vegeta- 
tive principle in feeds is deftroyed by the putrefaftive fermentation; 
and that the commencement of this proce{s depends on the changes 
in queftion being accelerated or retarded, as the temperature in- 
creafes or diminifhes. ‘Thefe circumftances were hinted at in his 
former paper. Out of the many ingenious and important conclu- 
fions drawn in this effay, we fhall fele&t one or two, which will 
fhow the philofophical way in which the fubjeét is treated. 

From feveral experiments the author finds, Pp. 493, ‘ that the pu- 
trefactive fermentation deftroys the vegetative power of feeds fur- 
rounded by azcte or covered by water: confequently the prefence 
of oxygeve is neceflary for preventing this deftruétive procefs; which 
it does by producing another, that may be called the vegetative 
fermentation. 

_* The reafon why one of the two kinds of fermentation in quef- 
tion always takes place, in feeds prepared by foaking, feems to be 
this: the water, thus introduced into their compofition, changes that 
proportion of their component parts, which is required to preferve 
them in a found ftate. If they be then expofed to the atmofphere, 
#he action of its cxygene awakes the faculty of vegetation in them. 
On the contrary, when they are furrounded by azofe or water, which 
co not appear to aét on them, the component particles in their tex- 
ture are left to form new combinations among themfelves, and are 
partly converted into gas; the appearance of which indicates the 
commencement of that ftage of putrefaction, by which the faculty 
of vegetating in the atmotphere is deftroyed.’ 

On thefe grounds Mr. G. thinks we may explain the curious cir- 
cumitance of feeds remaining fo long found and uninjured in land 
tiat is not broken up. Another curious conclufion is, P. 500, 
‘ that feeds which have been permitted to grow fora time in the 
atmofphere, ceaie to do fo when they are furrounded with azore - 
whence it may be fafely inferred, that a germ in the a& of vege- 
tition requires to be continually excited by the ftimulus of oxygeze. 
But as feon as the feed lobes are exhanfted, the young plant is in a 
fate to derive its nutrition from the ground; and then (and not 
til then) it finds itfelf in a fituation capable of making future ad- 
vances, unaffiited by the ftimulus of refpirable air. 

_‘ The infant fprout at firft fuffers only a fufpenfion of its energy 


trom the abfence of pure air; bat if this neceilary fupport be ger 
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held too long, it perifhes by the putrefactive fermentation: for if 
feeds be taken out of the azote in which they are confined, at the 
end ‘of two or three days, they begin to vegetate afrefh with un- 
impaired vigour ; but if their ftay in the gas be protraéted three or 
four days longer, when the weather is moderately warm, they lofe 
their natural colour, and putrify.’ 

The memoir contains many other refults of experimental trials, 
equally interefling and fingular. The effeéts of light on vegetables 
deferve notice, though fome of them have been long known. 

Art. 1 3. An Attempt to explain the Nature and Origin of the ancient 
carved Pillars and Otelifks, now extant in Great Britain. By Mr. 
Yéomas Barritt—The author of this memoir endeavours to fhow, 
that many fone monuments in this country have been referred by 
antiquarians to a period too remote. : 

p. 506.—* Some rude maffes,’ fays he, * of ftone are, indeed, to 
be feen, particularly on the coafis of Scotland, which were probably 
erected immediately after battles with the danes and norwegians ; 
but I am inclined to believe that all the figured pillars and obelikks, 
which have been fuppofed monuments of fimilar events, were crofles, 
either erected on confpicuous places to excite devotion, or raifed 
over the burying places of noble families, or defigned to comme- 
morate military tranfactions, of a much later period,’ 

Afier hinting at the difficulties of the fubject, and fhowing in 
what way they may at leaft, in fome degree, be overcome; Mr. B. 
makes many pertinent remarks on the opinions of thofe who have 
ventured on the fame track of inquiry before him, and throws out 
fome conjectures refpefting thefe crofles and pillars, which feem to 
us to have much probability. The pillars in the church-yard at 
Penrith in Cumberland are minutely defcribed, and compared with 
{ome others, after which, the author thus coacludes. 

P. §14.—* Thefe concurring circumftances incline me to believe, 
that the Penrith pillars, with that at Nithfdale, are about the date of 
the fourteenth century; and, from fimilarity in the ftyle of execuy 
tion, there is great probability of their having been executed by 
the fame hand, and perhaps very near the fame time with the repair 
ing of Carlifle cathedral.’ ; 

Some judicious obfervations are alfo made on the fcottifh pillars 
deferibed by Pennant in his Tour, and on the fuggeitions of that 
author refpecting them. 

ibid.—* Although the above are decorated, befides the crofs, with 
men, horfes, dogs, and grotetque animals, which are fuppofed to 
allude to the above, or to fome other material circumftance relative 
to f{cottifh hiftory, I cannot at prefent be brought to believe any of 
them to have been ereGted at the time when any norwegian, danifh, 
or icelandifh invafion took place in Scotland: the workmanthip be 
{peaks the execution of a later period. ‘The knots, foliage, and 
grotefque imagery, ina great degree, correfpond with the embc!- 
lifhments of the Penrith and Nithfdale pillars; and J judge them to 
be nearly of the fame date, of the fourteenth century. When this 
fryle was firft introduced, I cannot fay with certainty ; but I have 
frequently feen it exhibited in eld houfes, the fcreens of burying 
chapels in churches, and ornaments in books of fo low a date as the 
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Art. 14. Meteorological Obfervations colleéed and arranged by Thomas 
Garnett, M.D. Phyfician at ‘Harrogate, Member of the preys 
Royal Ph ficat, | and Natural Hiftory, Societies of Edinburgh; of = Lite- 
, - P, tle ob ‘cal Se ery of Manche fier of the Mi dical Socéety of 
lees of th + Royal Ir ifph Academy, EFe. Connie nicated by Dr. Per 
Cit aL This very extenfive fet of meteorologica al obfervations is 
introduced by fome fenfible reflections on the utility and importance 
of the fubieét, and fome judicious hints for future improvements. 
In order that the cbfervations contained in the prefent memoir 
might be more conveniently compared, the author has divided thei 


into diferent fections. 


rp. ©20.—* The firft contains th e og ty obfervations whrch have 
heen made on the barometer. The fecond contains obfervations and 
sarks on the thermometer. In the third is an account of the 
euantity of rain which’has fallen in different parts © f the king dom, 


: mee 
remarks on the imperfections of bes. n gages, and the me 


iods of remedyine them. The fourth fection contains an account 


Wi i 
f the diferent oblfervations made on the seh To thefe I hive 
added, by way of appendix, the remarks of feveral correfpondents, 
hich could not properly be’ referred to any of the preceding di- 
N - obfervations of confiderable utility, both in a to the 
iitraments and the nature of the fubjeét, are éccafionally introduced 
into the memoir; and the appe endix, which is fubjoined to it, cou- 
tains fome fenfible remarks. wy is 


Ary. vi. Tranfattions of the Society inftituted at Loudon, for the Encon- 
ragement of Arts, Mcnufadures, a and Comme ree; with the Premiums 
offered in the Year 1797 Vol. xv. 8vo, 368 pages. 6 plates. 
Price 5s. in boards. Robfon. 13797. 

We have had fre equent ,0j pportunities to compliment the laudable 
fpirit, with which the bona of this fociety is tranfa@ed. The 
funds which Pi ort it appear to bein a very flourifhing condition, 
and juilice requires an acknowlegement, that premiums for improve- 
ments in a a manofactores, chemiftry, mechanics, the polite 
atts, and every thing, indeed, eminent either for utility or ornament, 
have beca diftributed with confidesable judgment, and with the greateft 
liberality. We are particularly pleafed with one of the © general 
conditions,’ which the fociety eftablithes refpecting the diftribution of 
it's premiuins, namely, ¢ that no perfon fhall receive any premium, 
bou: ty, OF encouragement from the fociety, for any matter for which 
be has obtained or prop fes to obtain a patent.’ “That every maa Is 
hono secly entitled to the enjoyment, and for a certain time to the 
exclufive enjoyment, of prefits produced by his own ingenuity, Is not 
to ' difputed ; at the f; Fs time it mutt be acknowle: dged, that, curing 
the term of an exclufive patent, the ufefulnefs to fociety of the par- 
tic ular ievenet for which it is granted, is confiderably counteracted 
oy the expenfe of purchafe, Should the honours and rewards, therefore, 
which | are beftowed on works of genius and utility, by this very 
rel pectable inftitation, in any degree tend to dimtni ith the daily in- 
creating number of patents, it cannot but be contidered as a public 

cfit “of no mean amportance. 

At the lag tefl on of the fociety, feveral new objects of reward 
4 were 
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were fele&ed ; a premium is now offered for the difcovery of fome 
method to harveft corn without injury, in wet weather: the laf fickle 
and unfavourable harveft-feafon has rendered this an object of very 
prefling importance. The preparation of englith opium; the pree 
vention of injuries to paflengers in carriages, from harfes taking ‘right; 
any effectual plan for guarding againtt the occafional explofion of gun. 
wierd mills; thefe, and many other important defiderata, the fociety 

as taken into confideration, and endeavoured to fupply, by Rimulating 
ingenuity with the hope of honour and reward. 

According to the plan we have hitherto adopted, we now proceed 
to ftate, in a brief manner, the particulars which the prefent volume 
contains. 

Acricurture. The gold medal was adjudged to John Chriftian 
Curwen, e/q., for having planted with acorns about 200 acres of 
mountain-ground, bordering on the lake of Windermere: the expence 
of planting, although the acorns were brought from South Wales, 
did not exceed twenty fhillings an acre: the quantity of acorns ufed 
was about 500 bufhels, and for the fake of experiment, about fifty 
thoufand oaks were planted among them: the whole plantation is re- 
markably thrifty. Mr. Samuel Kilderbee, of lehwich, received the 
filver medal for having dibbled or fet feveral acres of ground with 
acorns. It fecms that about two bufhels and a quarter were dibbled 
in each acre, the produce of which, on the average, was three hun- 
dred plants. Mr. K. has communicated fome remarks on the tranf- 
plantation of oaks: in a former paper he had ftated the probability of 
injuring the tap-root, as an objection to tranfplantation ; this root 
fhoots downward like a carrot, but a high wind in the year 1795, 
which blew down fome hundred oaks, gave Mr. K. an opportunity 
of remarking, that the tap-root either dies in the fpace of a few 
years, or changes it’s perpendicular to a horizontal direction; that 
objection therefore ceafes. Mr. Lewis Majendie received a gold medal 
for having planted, in a field of feven acres and nine poles, 19,000 
afh-trees: they were planted at four years old, in rows, at intervals 
of four feet, in the quincunx order. A gold medal was adjudged 
to Jord Brownlow for having planted about twenty-two acres with 
different forts of ofiers: each acre contained about 1200 plants, ‘The 
thanks of the fociety were voted to the carl of Fife for remarks on 
the management of a mixed plantation. His iordthip juttly obferves, 
that much injury is very often done by pruning trees to make room 
for others, initead of cutting them down. ‘The rev. James Filewood 
received the gold medal for having gained from the fea fifty-fix acres 
of land, by means of an embankment, the conitruétion of which ts 
minutely. fated: the work was done by eighteen men in about fx 
months, and coil 6s5o0l., to which muft be added 301. as the expentfe of 
draining. 

The rev. James Stillingfleet, and Mr. Thomas Jones, of London, 
had each adjudged to him the gold medal, for the cultivation of rheum 
palmatum, Mr S. obierves, that a root of five years old weighs 
about 2olb, and that if a tea-fpoonful of magnefia alba be added to 
a dofe of twenty or twenty-five grains, it’s effeét will be fofficiently 

erful: both gentlemen agree, that the rheum palmatum will not 
flourith, uniefs it 1s fo planted, that all unneceflury moifture be faftered 
to efcape. The gold medal was voted to Mr. Billingfley, for his 
mmprovement of waite-land in the forelt of Mendip: a very minute 
account 
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account is given of the expenfes attending the firft purchafe, enclofing, 
cultivating, manuring, and furnifhing with neceflary buildings, 124 
acres: the fum total was 1669). 178. gd. Mr. B. lays, that he 
1 now let this enclofure for 150]. a year, or at twenty-five fhillings 
ner acre, nearly > at twenty five "ye ars purchafe, the value in fee there- 
fore is 3750! which is reduced to 3500!. by deducting z2sol. for the 
expente of bu ilding a dwelling- houfe and appendages. 
from thts {um £3500 0 0 


fubtract the expenfes 1669 17 5 





and the clear profit which remains, is 2830 2 

Were a few fuch important facts as thefe well afcertained and generally 
known, the eye of a traveller in England would not long be wearited with 
a barren uncu! vivetad'% heath of forty or fifty miles in extent! Such is 
too frequently the cafe at prefent. ‘The gold medal was alfo adjudged 
to William Oakeley, efq., tor having improved a confiderable quantity 
of wafte moor land in Me sinncththiee ; ; the rapid floods, by which it 
ufed frequently to be inundated, are now completely drawn off by 

rains, and fome of the ivferiour land is now attually let for two 
guineas an acre. Several ocher gentlemen have receiv ed premiums for 
draining, but as the form and delineation of the drain muft necef- 
favily vary in different lands, any further particulars on our part 
would be ufelefs. We cannot conclude the article agriculture, how- 
ever, without noticing, that Mr. Adam Scott, the ingenious fteward 
ot Mr. Welton, of Suiton Place, has received from the fociety a 
prem jum of thirty guineas, for the invention of what he calls a mole- 
plough ; from twenty to thirty acres a Gay may be drained by a man 
and a boy with this initrument: the mole ploug oh is extremely fimple, 
vet fo conftrucied that the depth of the drains may be varied from 
twelve to eighteen inches, It is objeéted ayainit this inftrument, that 
1 requires great firength of catt le to draw it: furely this might be 
obviated, if initead ot being fet at eighteen inches for example, it was 

nly fet at nine, and the plough drawn back in the fame drain, 
with the sale dropt to gf pret n inches for the return. 

Curnistry. The only communication under this head is from 
Nirs. Jane Gib bs, of Portland, to whom the fociety prefented thirty 
guineas for havi ng procured larch from materials not ufed as food for 
man, he arum maculatin is a p! lant which grows in woods and 


aft tirit O17 


er fh places, and is commonly known by the name of * lords 
atic. ladies or © wake robin.’ Having cleanfed the roots of this plant, 
nd pounded them in a ftone wk as "mined sith water, Mrs. Gibbe 
luttered the whole to tettle, and d poured off the water; the ftarch re- 
mained at the bottom, and when dried became a fine powder; a peck 


of roots will produce about four pounds. We can add, from our own 
Knowled g¢ , that this ftarch has been common ly manutactured in Port- 
iand tor many years, probably fome centuries ; and confiderable quantt- 

were formerly fold in the neighbourhood of the ifland, where it was 
anown by the name of oor Search froot-ftarch |. It was particularly 
prized for the property of becoming fit for ule by being mixed with boil- 
iLe Water ey 

Porite ants. We are forry to be prevented,-by the limits of our 
feview, irom giving an account of a very ingenious procefs, dif- 
Covered by Mr. Robert’ Salmon :, of W oburn, tor transferring paint. 
gs, Without the flightefl injury. te them, from one fubilance to 
9 another @ 
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_ manner, the method, which he has adopted with fuccefs, of transferrin 
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another: Mr. S. has flated, in a remarkably clear and intelligible 
eld paintings from cielings, wainfcots and walls, to canvafs, In the 
procefles which have been publifhed for the reftoration of decayed 
paintings, in the Gentleman's Magazine for the year 1753, and in 
the appendix to the fecond volume of the Handmaid to the Arts, 
printed in 1764, agua fortis, and other materials, are recommended, 
from which much injury is likely to refult: nothing of this fort enters 
into the plan of Mr. S, and the fociety has very properly prefented 
him with the greater filver pailet for his ingenuity. 

MecHanics. Our readers are aware, that ir is impoffible to give 


-an intelligible account of intricate mechanical inventions, without 


the afliftance of plates : in the volume before us are five very neat ones ; 
the firft reprefenting an improved packing prefs: it is made double, 
fo that after the lower package has been fufhciently prefled, when the 
bed is raifed, another package being placed on it, the upper is prefled 
as the lower is relieved. Mr. John Peek received from the fociety 
thirty guineas for his invention. The fame fum was voted to Mr. 
Edmund Bunting for an improvement on the calendar mill, of which 
an engraving and defcription are given. Mr. Jofeph Ridley received 
twenty guineas for a fubflitute for a crank for communicating motion 


-to a foot lathe. 


Pp. 272. * ‘Lhe difference between the method now recommended, 
and the common crank, as ufually employed for this purpole, ts, firtt, 
that in order to obtain a proper motion of the crank with full power, 
at muit be placed in one point of its revolution, which requires time 
and dexterity ; whereas the mode now before us, 1s at all times ready 


for the ftroke, and the revolution immediately takes place on putting 


the foot on the treadle. 

* Secondly, in the common cranks, the power a¢ts only in a fmall part 
of the revolution, and the full power is only exerted at one point; 
whereas, by the means now propoted, the power 1s conftantly exerted 
at that point where it can aét to the greateft effedt ; and this will prove 
particularly ufeful in the finer and more curious kind of work, where 
the crank cannot be nade to go flow enough.’ . 

An engraving of this fubttirute is annexed, as alfo of a portable 
machine jor loading and unloading goods, invented by Mr. George 
Davis, of Windfor, Berks, to whom the fociety adjudged a premium 
of forty guineas: it is capable of loading a ton weight by one man 
only, and fo portable as not to exceed one hundred and twelve pounds 
in weight. ‘The laft article ts the engraving of a machine for 
cutting chaff, invented by Mr. Salmon, for which he was adjudged 
a@ premium of thirty guineas: among others, the following advantages 
relult from the mechanifm of this machine. 

P. 284. ¢ Its cutting various lengths—trefting during the cut—the 
knives being adjufted to their work by regulating fprings—the feeding 
being readily thrown off—and the prefiure moveable to either fide. 

© It is aif well calculated to be applied to any power which may 
be occafionally fixed to the oppofite fide to that on which it 1s turned 
by hand; and, by the additional box, when ufed by hand, the work- 
man will be enabled to cut for fome continuance, without topping 
to feed,’ : 

The remaining part of this volume is taken up, as ofual, with a 


bf of rewards, catalogue of fubferibers, and a general index. gre 
RT. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


Art. vit. The Enquirer, &c. By William Godwin, 
( Continacd from Vol XxV, p. 204.) i 
ScarCeLy any thing imprefles us more favorably concerning 
man, than “hts unfolicited acknowlegement of errour, either in prace 
tice or {peculation : a general and vague declaration, indeed; ‘of open» 
nefs to conviction, and fo on, is the moft common and unmeaning 
thing imaginable ; obitinacy itfelf is afhamed to appear obftinate; but 
an avowal of explicit errour is fomewhat rare, and is the undeceiving 
index of an ingenuous mind. In the fecond edition of Mr. G.’s 
« Political Juftice’ were omitted or modified feveral of the extravay 
gancies which appeared in the firft, and the preface to the prefent pers 
formance affurds additional: and abundant evidence, that the author is 
not to be accufed of an unreafonable tenacity in his opinions ;_ feveral 
of them, indeed, are of fo eccentric a nature, that fuch tenacity would 
argue a very uncommon fhare ot felf-conceit, and of difrefpeét to the 
opinion of many a fagacious and unprejudiced obierver. ; 
The tirft part of the Enquirer. relates chiefly to the fubjeét of edus 
cation; the latter, which comes under our prefent confideration, 
though fomewhat more mifcellaneous, treats (with the exception of the 
twelfth eflay, on englith ftyle) of queftions conne¢ted with political 
economy and morals. 1 one 
« Riches,’ and their correlative ¢ poverty,’ form the fubject. of the 
firft eflay. Jt is contended, in cuntradi¢tion to the decifion * of what 
may be ftyled an intemperate fpirit of philofophy,’ that poverty is an 
enormous evil, We feel no inclination to difpute the propofition ::but 
how is this * enormous evil’ to be remedied? We have no inftance 
upon record of an equality in point of property, which equality,:by 
the by, would be tantamount to it’s annihilation, fo far as domefti¢ 
commerce was concerned, among the members of any civilized focietys 
and every refinement of focicty, according to the common accrptation 
of the term, has a dire¢t tendency to increafe the inequality between 
the loftieft and the loweft members ; rather, we are difpofed to believe, 
by exalting the former than depretfing the latter, for no fet of people 
can poflibly be more ignorant and brutal, than the boors of a half- 
civilized country. From the conne¢tion, therefore, between civil 
fociety and the divifion of it’s members into rich and poor, lazy and 
laborious, having hitherto remained from the remoteft ages undiffolved, 
we may almoit regard this conneftion, however to be lamented, as 
inditfoluble, and perhaps neceffary to it’s exiftence, The alternative is 
VovVIOUS, 
_Etfay the fecond. * Of avarice and profufion.’ If the preface af Mr. 
G. had not prepared us for fome diflonance among his pofitions, we 
hould have been furprifed at the inconSftency of two neighbour 
aierions; One, in fupport of the opinion that poverty 1s ari enormous 
evil, itates the mifiake of thofe perions, ¢ who affirm, that the wants 
which are of the firit neceflity are inconfiderable, and are eafily fupplied. 
No,’ fays Mr, G. ; « that is not inconfiderable, which cannot be pur- 
chafed but by the facrifice of the beft part of my time, and the firit 
fruit of my labours;’ (p. 166.) and the other, to facilitate the re- 
ception of a favourite meafure, namely, the equal divifion of labour, 
cire€lly contradiés it : © the commodities that fubftantially contribute 
VOL, XXVIE [ , to 
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te the fubfiftence of the human fpecies, form a very fhort catalogue; 
they demand from us but a flender portion of induftry’ (p. 174.), We 
fufpeét, moreover, that our author is fomewhat incorre&t in other 
arts of his reafoning on avarice and profufion; we fully acquit 
Pir. G. of the flighteft intention to delude, but the inaccuracies of fo 
fafcinating a writer fhould not be concealed.. In trying the queftion, 
which charatter deferves the preference, the man of avaricious habits, 
or he who {pends his income with fpirit and liberality, Mr. G. decides 
in favour of the former. ‘ Every man,’ fays he, ‘ who invents a new 
luxury, edds fo much to the quantity of labour entailed on the lower 
orders of fociety ;’ on this principle, it is contended, that, if a rich 
tnan employ the poor in breaking up land, and cultivating it’s ufeful 
uétions, he may be their bencta¢tor ; yet, ‘ if he employ them in 
ere€ting palaces, in finking canals, in laying out his parks, and 
modelimg his pleafure-grounds, he will be found, when rightly con- 
fidered, their enemy.’ (p. 178.) The invention of a new dJuxury is 
not to be segarded as an addition to the quantity of labour, but 
sather as the exchange of one {pecies of labour for another; or is it 
true, ‘ that the poor are paid no more now for the work of ten hours, 
than before for the work of eight.” Mr. G. would fad it diffculs 
to prove, that the hours of diurnal labour among the artizans and 
peafants of this kingdom, have at all increafed within the laft hendsed 
years, and a very little knowledge of the fubfifting relation between 
the labourer and his mafter, would have informed him, that wages 
are peneraily proportionate to the quantity of work done, Mr. G. 
has overlooked a circuaftance an his eftimate of the avaricious and 
fe character, which, even on bis own principles, fhould detract 
trom “the foperiour utility which he afcribes fo decidedly to the 
former; this circumitance is, that it is the nature of avarice to ge- 
nerate profufion; the mafly coffers of the mifer defcend to his heir, 
and the /elwtary penurioufnefs af the father, is counterbalanced by the 
riot, the debauchery, and:extravagance of the fon. 

The third eflay treats ‘on beggars.’ Here we find much to admire; 
Mr. Godwin’s obfervations on the duty of relieving beggars evideatly 
flow from a feeling and compaffionate heart. 

The fourth and filth effays, the former on ‘ fervants,’ and the Jatter 
‘on trades and profeffions,’ though certainly not deftitute of fome 
juft reflections, are in cur eftimation extremely exceptionable. It is 
impoflible, furcly, to read the tollowing paflages, without difguft at 
the wanton and extravagant mifreprefentation of the general itate of 
fervants, and their relative fituation with their refpective matters. 

P..207. * This monftrous affociation and union of wealth and 
poverty together, is one of the moft aftonifhing exhibitions that the 
human umagination can figure to itfelf. It is voluntary, however, at 
leaft on the part of the mailer. If it were compulforily impofed upon 
hum, there is no chearfulnefs and gaicty of mind, that could ftand up 
against the melancholy fcene. It would be a revival of the barbarity 
ot Mezentius, the linking a living body and a dead one together. It 
would cure the moft obdurate heart of its partiality for the diftinction 
of ranks in fociety. But, as it is, and as the human mind 1s.con- 
Rituted, there is nothing, however monitrous, however intolerable to 
ane and impartial reafon, ro which cuftom does not render us 
eaiours, 
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¢ There is one other circumftance, the obje& of the fenfes, cha- 
ratteriftic of this diftinétion of clafies in the fame houfe, which, though 
interior to the preceding, deferves to be mentioned. 1 amufe myfelf, 
fuppofe, with viewing the manfion of a man of rank. I admire the 
fpiendour of the apartments, and the coftlinefs of their decorations. 
I pafs from room to room, and find them all fpacious, .lofty and mag- 
niticent. From their appearance my mind catches a fenfatiqn of 
tranquil grandeur. They are fo carefully polifhed, fo airy, fo per- 
fectly I'ght, that I feel as if it were impoflible to be melancholy in them. 
J am even fatigued with their variety. 

« J will imagine that, after having furveyed the reft. of the houfe, 
the fancy {trikes me of viewing the fervants’ offices. I defcend by 
a narrow ftaircafe. I creep cautioufly along dark paffages. I pafs 
from room to room, but every where is gloom, | The light of day 
never fully enters the apartments. ‘The breath of heaven cannot freely 
play among them. ‘There is fomething in the very air that feels 
mufty and ftagnant ‘to my fenfe. ‘The furniture=is frugal, unexcep- 
tionable perhaps in itfelf, but ftrangely contrafted with the fplendour 
of the reft of the houfe. If 1] enter the apartment which each fervant 
confiders as his own, or, it may be, is compelled to fhare with 
another, 1] perceive a general air of flovenlinefs and, negTigence, that 
amply reprefents to me the depreffion and humiliated ftate of mind of 
its tenant. | | 

‘ l efcape from this place, ‘as I would efcape from the fpectacle of 
a jail. I cannot return again’ to the fplendid apartments 1 have léfr. 
Their furniture has loft its beanty, and the pictures their charms. I 
plunge in the depth of groves and the bofom of nature, and weep 
over the madhefs of artificial fociety. 

‘ Yer, notwithftanding thefe things, the rich pretend to wonder at 
the depravity and vices of their fervants. They are aftonifhed that 
they fhould enter into a confederacy of robbers, and ftrip the houfes 
of their mafters, even at the rifk of the gallows. 

‘ Servants have only the choice of an alternative. They muft either 
cherith a burning envy in their bofoms, an inextinguifhable abhorrence 
againft the injuttice of fociety; or, guided by the hopeleffnefs of their 
condition, they muft blunt every finer feeling of the mind, and fit 
cown in their obfcure retreat, having for the conftant habits of their 
reflections, flavery and contentment. ‘They can fcarcely expeét to 
emerge from their depreflicn. ‘They mutt look to fpend the bef 
vears of their exiftence in a miferable dependence. It is incompatible 
with their ignorance, that they fhould be able to look down upon thefe 
misfortunes with philofophical tranqtillity.’ . 

If features be an index of the mind, we are authorized to contend; 
in oppofition to this piteous tale, that a more comfortable clafs of 
people does not exift among us than domeftic fervants: their counte- 
nance 1s fuffufed with a ferenity and cheerfulnefs, to which the mafter of 
them is frequently a ftranger; fo far as our obfervation has extended, 
their food is ufually plentiful, their clothing good, and their labour 
light. On the fcore of intelleétual acguirement, they rife but little, 
indeed, above the labourers of the day; but their leifure for improve- 
ment is paft comparifon greater: and as to dependence, they are pre- 
cifely on a par with the Roesalies and the taylor, whofe miferable and 
keraded fitwation is deeply commiferared in the next eflay, which 
‘ I 2 treate 
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treats * of trades and profeffions.’” « To what calling or profefion 
fhall the future life of my child be devoted 2—Alas! I furvey them 
all; 1 caufe each fucceffively to pafs in review before me: but my 
mind can reft upon none: there is uct one that a virtuous mind can repard 
avith compla enty, er fehe& with any genuine eagernefs of choice’ After 
fuch a reflection, well may Mr. G. exclaim, ina tone .of queruious 
ingratitude, ‘ What fort of a fcene then is that in the midit of 
whieh we live; where all is blank, repulfive, odious; where every 
bufinefs and employment is found contagious and fatal to all the beii 
charatteriftics of man, and proves the fruitful parent of a thoufand 
hateful vices?’ (p. 213.) ‘Limon’s obfervation then is good, and his 
curfe moft equitable; . 
“© All is obligue ; 
There’s nothing level in our curfed natures, 
But direét villainy. ‘Therefore be abhorr’d 
All feafts, focicties, and throngs of men!’ 


Let us hear the genuine chara¢ter of a tradefman., 

rp. 218. ¢ There 1s one thing that ftands out grofsly to the eye, and 
refpefting which there can be no difpute: | mean the fervile and con- 
temptible arts which we fo frequently fee played off by the tradefinan. 
He is fo much in the habit of exhibiting a bended body, that he 
fearcely knows how to ftand upright. Every word he utters is graced 
with a fimper or a fmile. He exhibits all the arts of the male 
coguette; not that he wifhes his fair vifitor to fall in love with’ his 
perfon, but that he may induce her to take off his goods. An 
american favage, who fhould witnefs the fpeétacle of a genteel and 
well freguented fhop, would conceive its mafter to be the kindett 
creature in the world, overflowing with affection to all, and eager to 
contribute to cvery one’s accommodation and happinefs. Alas, it is no 
fuch thing! There is not a being on the face of the earth, with a heart more 
thoroughly purged from every remnant of the weaknefs of benevolence 
and fympathy. ‘The fole principle of all this fair outfide, is the con- 
fideration how to make the moft of every one that enters his fhop. 

« Yer this being, this fupple, fawning, cringing creature, this fyf- 
tematic, cold-hearted liar, this being, every moment of whofe exift- 
ence is centred in the fordid confideration of petty gains, has the 
audacity to call himfelfa man. One half of all the human beings we 
meet, belong, in a higher or lower degree, to the clafs here deli- 
neated. In how perverted a ftate of fociety have we been deftined 
to exif ? 

* Nothing is more ftriking than the eagernefs with which tradefmen 
endeavour to fupplant each other. The hatred of courtiers, the jea- 
loufy of artifts, the rivalthip ot lovers attached to a common miftrets, 
fcarcely go beyond the fiercenefs of their pafons. ‘The bitternefs of 
their hatred, the impatience with which they think and fpeak of each 
other, the innumerable arts by which they undermine a brother, cov- 
ttitute a memorable fpectacle. There is nothing in which they to 
much rejoice, as in the ruin of an antagonitt. They will fell their 
goods at a Jofs, and fometimes ruin themfelves, in’ the attempt to ac- 
complifh this wifhed-for event. 

* And for what is all this mighty contention,-this unintermitted 
and unrelenting war? For the moft poifonous and fosl-cocrepes 
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sbieét, that can poffibly engrofs a man’s perfevering attention! 
Yor gain.’ 
= : & *. . . 

Is it poMble, that Mr. G. can really entertain fo vile and contempnble 
an opinion of * one half of all the human beings he meets!’ If fo, 


——_—— «© Let Timon to the woods; where he fhali tind 
The unkimdeft beat more kinder than mankind,” 

Rut this is net all: the proteffions are treated with equal contumely. 
Far be it from us to join in fo general and indifcriminate a cenfure. 
Wich what a maligegant eye mult Mr. G. furvey his phyfician! * pain, 
ficknefs, and anguifh are his harveit. He rejoices to hear, that they 
have fallen upon any of his acquaintance. He looks blank and dit- 
confolate, when all men are at their cafe.’ Impoffible! we really know 
not how to credit, that any one can hold in fuch thorough abhorrence 
aclafs of men, dittinguifhed for learning and abilities; whofe meat 
and whofe drink it literally is, to go about doing good. The oe 
of our author's ftri¢tures on the legal and clerical profeffors is lefs 
excepuionable; and ia fome meafure to be juttifed, from the circum- 
fance of their voluntary fervitude to a fyitem, which many of the 
nott enlightened fcoff at and defpife. The fame may be faid of the 
foldier and the failor: Mr. G.’s obfervations on thefe two profeffions 
are perfectly correct, and did the limits of our Review allow it, we 
fhould have great pleafure in extracting them. 

On the fubjeét of * felf dental,’ (cffay fix) we find a great deal of 
found, good fenfe: how far the pleafures of fenfe are to be culti- 
vated, and wherein the gratification of them becomes inconfiftent with 
intellectual enjoyments, or endanyers the relifh for them, are clearly 
pointed out, and elegantly iiluftrated. ‘The compatibility of fenfible 
and intellectual pleafures is argued trom the dependance of the latter 
upon the exittence of the former; from our anima! fenfations 1s derived 
a large portion of the materials of our knowledge. 

rp. 240. * Add to this, that all our refined and abftra¢éted notions 
are compounded from ideas of fenfe. There 1s nothing fo elevated 
and pure, but it was indebted to this fource for its materials, He 
therefore who would obtain vividnefs in his ideas of intellect, ought 
probably to maintain with care the frefhnefs and vigor of his ideas 
of fenfe. 

‘ It feems to be owing to this that we find, for the moft part, the 
ruic, Low of apprehention, and unfufceptible of difcernment; while 
it is only from the man who maintains, not only the health of his 
body, bur the delicacy and vividnefs of his corporeal taét, that we 
ordinarily expeét delicacy of tafte, brilliancy of imagination, or pro- 
foundiefs of intelleétual difcuffion.’ 

In this eflay Mr. G.’s fcepticifm is evinced, not to fay his dif. 
belief of a future fate, (fee page 243}: we pals it over—not with the 
fneer of anger or contempt; tar from it; belief is not a matter of 
choice: it 1s in no man’s power, by the utmoft exercife of his volition, 
t0 Make any propofition appear more or lets probable to him, than 
in bis mind is fantioned by 1t’s evidence: as wel may he by volition 
determi e, that the colour of blue fhall appear green to his eyes, We 
Pals it over in filence and in forrow. 

_ The feventh eilay treats of * perfonal reputation,’ aod is divided 
into three fectioas: the fr confiders, at fome length, the nature 
13 and 
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and operation of what is called * common honefty :’ that implicit and 
undeviating deference to the ordinary ftandard of morality, which is 
fo fpecions and fatisfactary to vulgar underitandings. Benevolence, 
or any of the fine feelings of the foul, enters not as a neceflary in- 
gredient into the compofition of this worldly virtue: « what the ma- 
jority of mankind has determined to be effential to a moral character, 
it fubmits to with the moft-edifying refignation ; thofe things which 
a fevere and inflexible examination might pronounce to be difhoneft, 
but which the world has agreed to tolerate, it can practife in all in- 
{tances without the vifitings of compuné¢tion:’ it’s characteriftics are 
coldnefs and mediecrity. In the fecond fection are enumerated thofe 
eircumftances, by fome or other of which men of more than ordinary 
enduwments forfeit, among the mafs of mankind, their charaéter even 
for the loweft degree of morality. The firft and moft firiking cir- 
cumftance is that deviation from popular opinion, of which every one, 
who is in the habit of thinking tor himfelf, 1s occafionally guilty ; 
¢ this is an obvious difqualification in a candidate for common fame ;’ 
various ecceninicities in fentiment and conduct, peculiar to men of 
uacammon endowmenis, meet with littl or no mercy from ordinary 
and feeble characters, who walk in the beaten track, with a fteady, 
but a ftupid pace. ‘Whe cafe of infolvent debtors is touched upon 
with great humanity and fecling; the juftice of the following obfer- 
vation, however, 1s extremely queitionable: * one of the wretched 
confequences of a flate of debt is, that the debtor is not permitted to 
Make an chCtion among his creditors; and that, at the penalty of the 
Jofs.of lhberty and capacity for future exertions, he is compelled to 
grant to unyuft aad unmanly importunity, what he is by the fame 
means compelled ta deny to merit.’ We are inclined to think, that an 
ele€tion on the part of an iniolent debtor, refpecting the payment ot 
his creditors, would be attended with the moft pernicious confe- 
quences; the former would generally be bribed or terrified into a 
partial and unjuft difpofal of his effeéts; for the moft powerful and 
rapacious creditors would make the loudcft and moft effectual demands. 
The third fection confiders, firit the value of reputation, as-an tuftru- 
ment of perfonal happineis, and as an ally whofe office it is to render 
efficacious our fervices to others; and fecondly, what fpecies of re- 
putation is beft calculated to anfwer thefe two purpofes. Much in- 
genious argument is difplayed throughout the whole of this eflay 

Effay the exghth. Asan adjentt to the preceding effay on perfonal ré- 
pawn. in the prefent is treated the fubjeét.ot * pofthumous fame.’ 
Nauy 4 one, difappointed in the plaudits of mankind, confoles him- 
felf in the difappojntment, by a profpect of celebricy in furure ages. 
In refpeét to literary reputation, the delufive nature of this profpect 1S 
exemplified by numerous philofophers, natural hiftorians, poets, and 
fine writers, whofe eminence is the fubjeét of never-ending contention : 
and a fimilar illufiration is employed to fhow of:how evanefeent a 
natere is even moral reputation. 

¥,289.—* A few years before the commencement of the chriftian 
#ra, Cicero and Calar entered into a paper war refpecting the real 
worth of the character of Cato. Is this controver{y yet decided? Do 
there not ftill exift, on the ene hand, men who look vpon Cato with all 
the enthuflaiic veperation exprefied by Cicero; and, on the other, men 
wae, hike Caplaz, treathim asa hypocritical faarlerand affirm thst he 
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was only indulging his pride and ill-humour, when he pretended to be 
indulging his love of virtue? 

« Perhaps there never was a man who loved fame fo much as Cicero 
himfelf. When he found himfelf ill-treated by the afperity of Cato 
and the impatience of Brutus, when he was affailed with a torrent 
sbufe by the partifans of Anthony, he alfo comforted himfelf that this 
was a tranfitory injuftice. While he ftretched out his neck to the {word’ 
of the affaflin, he faid within himfelf, In a little time the putity of my 
motives will be univerfally underftood. Ignorant, misjudging mantf 
Do we not hear at this hour the charat¢ter of this illuftctous ornament 
of the human race, defamed by every upftart {chool boy? When is there 
a day that paffes over our heads, without a repetition of the tale of his 
vain-glorioufnefs, his cowardice, the imbecility of his temper, and the 
hollownefs of his patriotifm ?? : 

There are few effays wherein we find more to admire than that which 
treats ‘ of difference in opinion,’ (Effay 1x}; it abounds in fagacious 
and falutary refiection, and breathes the pureft fpirit of liberality: * oné 
of the beft praétical rules of morality, that ever was delivered,’ fays our 
author, © is that of putting ourfelves in the place of another, before we 
act or decide any thing refpecting him.’ ‘This admirable eflay mot 
have been written fabfequently to that on trades and profeffions; the 
latter could never have been penned by the hand which had written the 
former. P. 300. 1 

* Nocharaéter is more rare than that of a man who can do juftice to 
his antagonift’s argument; and, till this is done, it muft be equally dif- 
ficult to do juftice to his antagoniit’s integrity. Afk a man, who has 
been the auditor of an argument, or who has recently read a book, ad 
verfe to his own habits of thinking, to reftate the reafonings of the ad- 
verfary. You will find him betraying the caufe he undertakes to explatn, 
inevery point. He exhibits nothing bet a miferable deformity, in 
which the moft vigilant aiverfary could fcarcely recognife his image. 
Nor is there any difhonefty in this. He tells you as much as he une 
derftood. Since therefore he underftands nothing of the adverfary bue 
his oppofition, it is no wonder ‘that he is virulent in his invettive 
againit hin. 

‘The ordinary ftrain of partifans, are like the two knights, of whom 
we are told that, in coming in oppofite dire¢tjons to a head fixed on 
a pole in a crofs way, df which one fide was gold, and the other 
filver, they immediately fell.ro tilting; the right-hand champion ftouthy 
maintaining that the head was gold, and the other as indignandy re- 
joining that it was filver. “ Not one difputant in ten ever gives hamnfel £ 
the cronble to pafs over to Ris “adverfary’s pofition ; and, of thofe chat 
do, maiip take fo fhort and timid a glance, and with an organ fo clouded 
with ‘Brejudiée, that, for any ‘beteht they receive, they might as well 
have remained eternally wpon thé fame fpot.” : 

It ts neceflary to rémark, that ene page of this effay is devoted to'an 
attack on that maxim of thriftidnity, which fays,, * he that believeth 
fhall be faved; he that believeth not fhall be damned.” (Mark, chap- 
ter xvi, verfe'1§, 7" a . 7 " ' 
Scarcely any thing is of more difficult definition than ¢ truc polite- 
nets,’ the f ubje€t of the tenth effay: it is very properly denonrinated by 
our author, * One.of the leffer moralities :’ ations in which“a man ma 
~ontult the tranfitory feelings of his neighbour, and fo which he can fel- 
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dom be prompted by a lofty fpirit of ambition; * aétions which the 
heart can record, but which the tongue is rarely competent to relate.’ 
Under the greater moralities, are ranged thofe actions of a man’s life, 
adapted to purpofes of benelicence, which are fraught with energy, and 
cannot be prattifed but in an exalted temper of mind. The following 
obfervations are not to be overl oked : 

P. 329.——* The great line of dittin¢tion between thefe two branches 
of morality, is that the lefs is of incomparably more frequent demand. 
We may rife up and lie down for wecks and months r gether, without 
being once called upon tor the prattice of any grand and emphatical 
duty. . But it will be ftrange if a day pafs over our heads, without af- 
Spreing. ‘cope for the lefiir moralities, They furnith, therefore, the 
moft obvious teft as to the habitual temper of our lives. 

* Another important remark which flows from this confideration, is 
that the lefler moralities, however minute in their conflituent particles, 
and however they may be piflid over by the fupercilious us unworthy 
of regard, are of great importance in the eflimate of human happinefs. 
It is rarely that the opportunity occurs for a man to conter on mea 
ftriking benefit. But, every time that ] meet him, he may demonftrate 
his kindnefs, his fympathy, and, by attentions almoft too minute for 
calculation, add new vigour to the fiream of complacence and philan- 
thropy that circulates in my veins. 

* Hence it appears that the lJefler moralities are of moft importance, 
where aitteeneh is commonly Ieait thought of, in the bofom of family 
imtercourle, and where’ pecple have occafion moll confantly to affociate 
together. If I fe the lather of a family perpetually exerting himfelf 
for what he deems to be their welfare, if he give the moft unequivocal 
proofs of his attachment, if he cannot hear of any mifchance happen- 
ing to them without agony, at the {ame time that he is their defpot and 
their terror, buriting out into all the fury of paffion, or preferving a four 
and painful morofenefs that checks ali the kindly effufions of their foul, 
J thall regard this man as an abortion, aud L may reafonably doubt 
whether, by his mode of proce ding, he does not traverfe their welfare 
in more wipalli than he promotes 11.’ ) 

It is unneceffary to mention, that the politenefs, which, fiands 
thus high in Mr. Godwin’s eitimation, is very diff-rent. from 
that mockery of fine feeling, that hollow, idfdious, and engrenhng 
courtefy, which is ee in fome fafhionable circles with fo muc 
affiduity and fuccefs: far from it, * without habits of entire, unqua- 
lified fincerity, the human charatter can never be raifed to ats true 
eminence. It gives what nothing elfe can fo effeftually give,; an _af- 
fured, unembarrafled, and ingenuous manner. It is the true progenitor 
of contentment, and of the complacency with which a virtugus man 
fhould be able to advert to his modes of proceeding. Infincerity cor- 
rupts and empoifons the foul of the aftor, and is of pernicious example 
to every {pectator.’ It will matarally be afled, “* does Mr. Godwin's 
politenc{s prompt him to tell every man abruptly to his face the precile 
impreflion,, unfar ourable, perhaps difgufting, which he feels concerning 
him?’ by no mea». >, 4 when | refufe to vent the feeling of bodily an- 
guith in piercing crics, ay the frft impulfe would prompt me to do, J 
am not theretore a hypocrite. Ln rhe {ame manner, if I refufe to treat 


any perfon with p ined contempt for every petty diflike, and prefer the 
keeping my mind always frec for the reception of new and oppolite 
¢evi- 
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evidence; this is no breach of fincerity.” ‘Though itis inconfigtent with 
our limits to ftate the precife mode, in which Mr. G. has made the 
fi riétetl fincerity accord with the moit perfect politenefs, fuch is in fa@ 
the cafe; and we do not recollect to have {ven this dificult fabject any 
where treated in fo unexceptionable and maiterly a manner, as in the 
efjay betore as, 

The remaining pages of the Enquirer are dedicated to literary topics : 
the eleventh eflay treats ¢ of learning.” Our author combats an opt- 
nion, which, however, is far from being general, that genius is at 
war with learning ; thata perfevering habit of reading kills the imagi- 
naiion, and narrows the underltanding. He very naturally inquires, 
‘why are men not always favages? becaufe they build upon one ano- 
ther’s ftractures.’ The fuperiority of that knowledge which is obtained 
from books, over that which is derived fram cafual converfation, of 
folicary ungffifted muting, is happily illuttrated ; * the ineellect that de- 
pends upon converfation for nutriment may be compared to the maa 
who fhould prefer the precarious exiftence of a beggar to the pofieflion 
of a regular and fubftantial income.” Many excellent and ufetul obfer- 
vations are interfperfed on the mott profitable manner of reading. 

© Englith ftyle’ forms the fubject of the concluding eflay. At what 
time has it been written and fpoken in the greateft purity and perfec- 
tion? It is the purpofe of this elay to fhow, that it was never in fo 
high a ftate of purity and perfection, as in the prefent reign of king 
George the Third. Before our author enters directly on the fubje&, 
he thus endeavours to fix aa idea of the Jaws of jult compofition or ttyle: 

p. 370.—* And here I would lay it down as a maxim, that the 
beauty of ftyle confitts in this, to be free from unnecetfary parts and 
excre{cencies, and to communicate our ideas with the {malleft degree of 
prolixity and circuitoufnefs. Style fhould be the tranfparent envelop 
of our thoughts; and, like a coveriny of glafs, is defective, if, by any 
knots and ruggednefs of furface, it introduce an irregularity and ob- 
liquity into the appearances of an obje¢t, not proper to the objeét itfelf. 
The forming of an excellent compofition, may be compared to the office 
of a ftatuary according to the fanciful idea of one of the ancients, who 
aflirmed, that the ftatue was all along in the block of marble, and the 
artift did nothing more than remove thofe parts which intercepted our 
view of it If he left any portion of the marbie which ought to have 
been cut away, the ftatue was in fome degree disfigured. 

‘ In the mean while this maxim is not to be fo conitrued as to recom- 
mend or vindicate the cutting away any words or expreffions that ate 
necefiary to render the grammatical conftruétion of a fentence complete. 
As little does it apply to thofe metaphors and ornaments of compofition, 
which fhall be found to increafe the clearnefs or, force with which an 
author’s ideas are communicated to his readers. It applies only to thofe 
fuperfluitics which, like dead flefh upon the limb of a human body, 
would call upon the fkilful furgeon for the exercife of the kaite or the 
Cauitic. 

* The writers of the fixteenth and feventeenth centuries had for the 
moft part a cuftom, of entering upon their fubje¢t with an enumcration 
of the branches into which, as they fuppofed, it moft naturally divided 
itfelt, or rather into which the genus, of which it wasa branch, divided 
itfelf ; and then dwelling, with tedious accuracy and minutenefs, 
thofe parts which in ne fort belonged to their purpofe, but which hep 
thought 
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thought muft be defcribed, becaufe they were connected with it. This 
is an infupportable fault. It is formal, phlegmatic, and repulfive. It 
detains us painfully in difcuffing all thofe things which we had no defire 
to know, and then difmiffes us with a tired attention to confider what 
was material to the purpofe. A fkilful writer proceeds direétly to his 
object. He fhakes off with vigorous exertion every thing that would 

«impede him, every thing that 1s,.in the {trict fenfe of the words, foreign 
and digreffive.’ 

We could not but fmile to read this concluding paragraph, and re- 
colleét, that it was written by the author of ** Political Juftice:” for the 
ory fault of that work, fo faras ftyle is concerned, is the pedantic exro- 

ure of arrangement and logical deduétion, which ought to have been 
concealed. No man reafons with more clofenefs and fubtlety than Da- 
vid Hume :—Mr. Godwin will be the laft to difpute his pretenfions;—~ 
but Mr. Hume very feldom fuffers that formality of divifion and fubdi- 
vifion, which really exifts in all his effays, to make it’s appearance ; the 
ugly fceaffolding of compofition fhould be taken away when the building 
is completed; this {caffolding is doubtlefs neceffary in the conftruétion ; 
buta complete edifice is dishigured by fuffering it to remain. In order 
to effect his purpofe, Mr. Godwin has addaced a feries of quotations 
from the writings of authors, the moft eminent im their refpective pe- 
riods; he begins with the age of queen Elizabeth, and concludes with 
that of George the Second: * the propofition intended to be eftablifhed 
is, that the ordinary ftandard of elegant compofition, at the prefent day, 
is {uperiour to the ftandard of englifh compofition at any preceding pe- 
riod. This is, of courfe, a propofition that does not fo well admit of 
being fupported by an exhibition of affirmative inftances, If the doc- 
trine of this effay be true, it will probably follow, that no year pafles 
without producing half a dozen new books or pamphlets, which might 
fairly be referred to by way of exemplification.’ 

Antecedent to the perufal of this effay we had entertained the fame 
opinion with Mr G. refpeéting the progreffive improvement of englifh 
compofition, and its prefent fuperiority over the compofition of any for- 
mer period; notwithitanding which, we are inclined to confider the 
modern ftyle of writing as rather exuberant of foliege than of fruit. 

Mr. Godwin, we doubt not, has obferved the ftricteft impartiality in 
his quotations; but the adduction of a few unconneéted paragraphs does 
not appear to us fufficient to eftablifh any peremptory conclafion on 
the prefent fubje&t; it is almoft like the pedant in Hierocles, who, 
when he offered his houfe to fale, carried a brick in his pocket, as a fpe- 
cimen of the building. Mr. Godwin has not allowed himfelf fufficient 
feope for the difeuffion of his fubjeét, and the illuftration of his remarks; 
to form a fatisfaétory and well-founded opinion on the fuperiour perfec- 
tion of a national ftyke at any one period of time, requires a courfe of 
various and very extenfive reading: our author, in all probability, has 
eftablithed his propofftion as firmly as it was poffible for him, with the 
penurions affiftance only of fhort and folitary extratts. 

We rife from the perafal of Mr. Godwin’s Enquirer, impreffed with a 
fenfe of the bold and’manly independence’of his opinions: to feveral ot 
“them we cannot, indeed, affent; bet to all of them we would pay that 
atrention, which they are authorized to claim from the firmne‘s and ability 
with which they are fupported. QO. § 
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MEDICINE, 


Art. viit. Medical Inguiries and Objervations : containing an ¢« 
count of tbe Bilious remitting and intermitting yellow Fever, as it 
é pres in Philadelphia in the Year 1794. Together with ax Inquiry 

nto the proximate Cau of Fever ; and a Defence of Blood-letting as 
a oles dy for certain Di feafis. By Benjamin Rufh, m.v. Profeffor 
of the Inftitutes, and of clinical Medicine, in the Univerfity of 
Pennfylvania. Vol. IV. 8vo. 258 pages. Price 6s. in boardse 
Philadel phia, Dobfon; London, Dilly. 1796. 


Litre progrefs can be made in the improvement of any fcience, 
by continging to follow the beaten tracks of inquiry ; it is by adopting 
new modes of inveitigation, and confidering circumftances under new 
points of view, that valuable additions are to be made. Whatever 
may be the refult of the labours of the author of thefe Obfervations, 
he ventures to throw off the trammels of fyftem and opinion, and to 
think for himfelf. The principles and theories that are advanced, 
notwithftanding the authority of the name under which they appear, 
fhould not, however, be adopted, without maturely deliberating on 
their nature and tendency, and completely examining the bafis upon 
which they have been founded. 

The author introduces his inquiries by remarking, thar it is com- 
mon in medical writings to extol faéts at the Seen of theory. 

Pref. p. v.—* Were I,’ fays he, * difpofed to confider the com- 
parative merit of eath of them, I fhould derive moft of the evils of 
medicine from fuppofed faéts, and afcribe all the remedies which 
have been uniformly and extenfively ufeful, to fach theories-as are 
true. Faéts are combined and rendered ufeful, only by means of 
theories ; and the more difpofed men are to reafon, the more minute 
and extenfive they become in their obfervations. Under the influ- 
ence of tiefe opinions, I have ventured to pee: in the following 
pages, fome new principles in medicine. 1! wifh it had been conve- 
nient to have kept them a few years longer from the public eye, in 
order to have improved them by flow al frequent revifions; but the 
importunities of my pupils, added to a fenfe of the precarious tenure 
by which I hold a laborious life, have induced me to publifh them 
in their prefent concife and immature ftate. If they lead the reader 
to exercife his reafon in examining them carefully, he wilf readily 
lupply my deficiency of time and ftudy im preparing them for the 
prefs. He will reye&t what is erroneous in them, “and apply what fs 
not to, to all the difeafes of the human body.’ 

The prefent work forms-a continuation of the author’s refearches 
on medical fubjects, and confilts of three parts: 1ft. An account of 
the bilious remitting and jritermitting yellow-fever, as it appeared 
in Philadelphia, in ¥794.° 2dly, An inquiry into the proximate 
caute of fever. 3dly, A defence of blood-lettmg asa remedy for 
certain difeafes. 

in the firft Dr. R. has made fome ufeful additions, both theoretical 
and praGical, to what he had before offered on the fubje& of the 
ycllow-fever. Several faéts are mentioned, that ftrongly mark the 
influence of certain circumftances in leffening the vidlence of the 
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On the contagious nature of the yellow-fever there has been muc); 
difference of opinion, efpecially by praétitioners in the Weft Indian 
Hiands. This fubject is here taken up, after fome reflections on the 
bef means of preventing and deflroving the effeéts of the contagion. 

Pp. Gi—* Letit not,’ fiys the author, * be inferred from the enn- 
meration of the means of preventing the-contacion of this fever, that 
I admit a contagious natare to be one of its chara@eriftic marks. 
Far from it. It is an accidental circurflance produced chiefly hy 
the concurrence of the weather. ‘The following flatement of fats 
relative to its contagiovs charaGer in different feafons, and coun- 
tries, is the refult of much inquiry upon this {ubjedt. 

* ift. It is in no inflance contagious in fome cafes. 

« 2dly. It is fometimes propagated by flrangers, to ftrangers only, 
in the Weft Indies. ; . 

‘ 3dly. It fometimes affects the natives, as well as ftrangers, in 
the Weft India Iflands. 

« athly. It affects ftrangers, natives, and negroes in fome inftances. 
This was the cafe in Philadelphia in 1798, and in Norfolk in 1795. 

« gthly. It affeéts adults only, and none under puberty, as in 
Jamaica according to Dr. Hume. 

‘ 6thly. It affects adults and children of ail ages. This was evi- 
dent in Philadelphia in 1793. 

« othly. It affeéts other animals as wel! as the human fpecies. It 
affe&ted fowls and ducks in New York in the year 1795, and it 
affe&ted cattle in Virginia, as I fhall fay prefently, in the year 1794. 

* Sthly. It affeéts the inhabitants of cities, and not of the country, 
as in Charlefton in the years 1732, 1759, 1745, and 1748, and in 
Philadelphia in the year 1793. 

* gthly. It affects the inhabitants of both cities, and country, as 
in the ftate of New York in the year 1791. 

‘ From thefe faéts it would appear, that to fuppofe this fever 
fhould infe& uniformly in all cafes in order to acquire a contagious 
charater, is as abfurd as to fuppofe that cold and heat do not pro- 
duce inflammatory fevers, becaufe thou/ands of people are conftantly 
expofed to them, without being indifpofed. An aptitude or predil- 
pofition from feafon, climate, or conftitution, muft concur to render 
the contagion of this, as well as other malignant fevers, fufficiently 
active to produce a difeafe. As well might a traveller attempt to 
defcribe the climate of a new country, from the hiftory of a fingle 
feafon, as a phyfician fix the character of an epidemic from its ap- 
pearance in one feafon, or inone country. To know a difeafe per. 
fectly, it fhould be feen, or ftudied in fucceffive feafons, and in 
different countries.’ 

In tracing the origin of the fever, we alfo find, that the dottor has 
ftated many interefting facts. On the condition of the air that 1S 
liable to produce this diforder, the author has formed the following 
hypothesis, with the infertion of which we fhall take leave of the 
fubject. 

P.75.—* This morbid peculiarity in the air is taken notice of by 
Dr. Sydenham, and acknowledged by him asan obteure circumftance 
in the hiftory of epidemics. “Ir refembles a folitary fever and a 
general epidemic, in beginning with violence, and gradually waf- 


ingits inflammatory force by time. To what change in the a 
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the air, or to what impregnation of it, fhall we attribute its difpoft- 
‘jon to impart a greater degree of malignity or inflammatory diathefis 
to difeafes at one time than at another ? Hippocrates, who felt the 
‘nfaence of this diathe4s in his practice, afcribes it to “a divine 
fomething’’ in the atmorphere. Dr. Sydenham attributes it to cer- 
tain mineral vapours exhaled from the bowels of the earth. I have 
fufpefted it to be tie efie@ of a preternatural quantity of oxygen in 
the atmofphere. I know that the experiments of Mr. Sheele and Mr. 
Cavendith. prove that the proportions of azote and oxygen are the 
fine in diferent fituations and different kinds of weather; but as 
their experiments were not made ata time when difeafes of a high 
decree of inflammatory aétion were epidemic, I do not ses they 
militate againft my hypothelis. 1 lameat that the want of eudiome- 
trical inftruments prevented my deciding this queftion by actual ex- 
nevunents, during the prevalence of our late inflammatory epide- © 
mics: but the following fais will, 1 hope, render the hypothefis 
probable. i. The dileaie was most violent in thofe perfons in whom 
there is fuppofed to be the greatelt quantity of oxygen, viz. the 
voung and the robuft, and more efpecially thofe who live freely. 
z. lt affegted thofe perfons moft violently who had lately arrrived 
from places or fituations in which oxygen abounded. Country people 
fuifered more, under equal circumftances, from the fever, than the 
citizens of Philadelphia; but it was moft violent in perfons who, 
after {pending four or five weeks at the. fea-fhore, returned to the 
city in the months of September and Odtober. This was the cafe 
with Peter Brown and Henry Clymer, who fickened foon after they 
inhaled the atmofphere of our city, and were both affected by the 
fever ina very high degree. I fhould have fufpected that the un- 
common malignity of the difeafe in thofe two gentlemen arofe from 
the indolence and plentiful diet which conftitute part of the pleafure 
of an excurfion to the fea-thore, had I not met with feveral cafes of 
equal violence in perfons who had jut arrived from fea voyages, 
under circumitances by no means apt to produce inflammable diathefis 
in the blood-veffels. 3. The colour of the blood in mof cafes of 
yellow fever, as I fhall fay hereafter, was fuch as is imparted by 
oxygen. It is poflible the air may communicate as much oxygen to 
the blood, as is fufhcient to produce a predifpofition to inflammatory 
difeafes, and yet refufe to difcover itelf in an undue quantity to an 
cudiometrical experiment; for Dr. Beddoes, to whofe authority 
upon this fubjeét I yield my judgment, fays, and I believe very 
juttly, in a letter I received from him, dated May 3d, 1795, that 
‘he has no doubt, but a fmall excefs of oxygen 1s equal to the 
production of highly inflammatory attion.”’ 

* Tf it fhould be found hereafter, that no excefs in the quantity 
of oxygen in the atmofphere takes place during the prevalence of 
malignant fevers, I fhall #ill fufpect it to be their predifpofing 
caule, and that it may pofiibly be derived from the aliments and 
fruits of the feafon ; for all writers take notice of a connection be- 
‘een great and mortal epidemics, and a deviation in quality or 
quantity from common years in the vegetable produtts of the earth.’ 
On the © proximate caule of fever’? Dr. R.’s reafonings and opi- 
hions feem chiefly to reft on the principles of Dr. Brown. He has, 
indeed, ingrafted a few of his own nouons on the flock of the latter, 
but, 
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bat, perhaps, without affording it additional ftrength or beauty. Th 
explaining the different ftates of debility, and the aétion of various 
caufes in producing them, the doétor obferves, that direét debility 
¢ depends upon an abftraétion of ufual and natural ftimeli,’ and in- 
Girett debility ‘ upon an ‘mcreafe of natural, or upon the attion of 
preternataral ftimult upon the body.’ The latter part of this fen- 
tence does not appear tous to be quite corre&t. Natural ftimali may 
{urely be confiderably increafed without inducing indire@ debility. 
It muft, therefore, be an exce/s of natural or preternatural ftimuli 
that produces this ftate. 

Dr. R. alfo fuppofes, in oppofition to Brown, that there is an 
increafed excitability in all cafes of indire& debility ; where it is 
frddenty induced upon the fyftem. 

Pp. 127.—* Bat,’ fays he,’ * mdire& and dire& debility are upon 
a feoting, where they are of a chronic nature. They both equally 
expend the excitability of the fyitem, and leave it in a ftate in which 
fRtimuli generally aé& with too little force upon it to excite in it the 
commotions of fever.’ 

This we mvft leave Dr. R. to explain, as it is not very eafy to 
conceive how either a ftate of direét or indirect debility can exhantt 
excitabrhty. 

Having ‘advanced the following pofittons, viz. that ‘ fevers of 
all kmnds ate preceded by general debility ;’ that debility is always 
facceeded by increafed excitability ; and that the diminution or ab- 
ftra ion of one ftimulus is always followed by the increafed action of 
others, ‘he applies them to fever in this way. 

p. 127.—" Has the body been debilitated by long expofure to the 
cold air ?—its excitability is thereby increafed, and heat aéts upon 
it with an accumulated force ; hence the frequency of catarrhs, plea- 
rifies, and other inflammatory fevers in the fpring, after a cold 
winter ; and of bilious remittents in the autumn, when warm davs 
facceed tocold and damp nights. Thefe difcafes are feldom felt for 
the firf time in the open air, but generally after the body has been 
expofed to cold, and afterwards to thé heat of a warm room ora 
warm bed. Mild tntermittents have frequently been obferved to 
acquire an tnflammatory type m the Pennfylvania hofpital, in the 
months of November and December, from the heat of the fore 
rooms aéting upon bodies previoully debilitated by cold and difeafe. 

« Has there been an abftraction of heat by’a fudden fhifting of the 
wind from the fouth-weit to the nerth- wef or north-eaft points of the 
compafs, or by a cold night feceeeding to a warm day f—a fever is 
thevelyy frequemtly excited. Thefe fources of fever occur every au- 
tumn in Philadelphia. The miafmata or contagion which exilt in 
the body at that time in a harmlefs flaté, ere excited into action by 
the debility from cold, aided in the latter cafe by the inaétion of 
fleep faddenly induced upon the fyftem. 

* Again: Has the body been fuddenly debilitated by fatigue '—2ts 
excitement is thereby diminifhed, but its excitability is increafed in 
fuch a manner that the ftimulus of a full meal, or an intemperate 
glais of wine, if taken immediately after the fatigue is induced 
upon the body, excites a fever; hence the fre uency of fevers in 
perfons upon their return from hunting, furveying, long — or 
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fom a camp life. A fever from the lait caufe, was very common 
during the late war in America. A hot fupper, and afterwards the 
heat of a warm bed, fometimes induced not only fever, but a con- 
vyulfion in the nervous fyftem in many perfons the night after they 
returned from the coarfe diet of the camp, and from fleeping upon 
an earthen or wooden floor. Many other inftances might be men- 
tioned of fever being brought on by ordinary ftimuli, ating upon 
‘ncreafed or accumulated excitability. 

« This conneftion of excitability with debility, has lately been 
pointed out by the french phyficians by the terms ‘* laxite vibratile,”® 
hy which they mean a liablenefs in the fyftem to be thrown into vi- 
bratiess or motions by the predifpofition of debility. 

‘ That this vibratiliry, or difpofition to preternatural motion in 
animal matter, is the predifpofing caufe of fevers, is evident. from 

ing in thofe fages of life in which it is moft common, as 

infancy, childhood, youth, and middle life. Fevers are lefs 

ace, for the vibrattlity of the fanguiferous fyitem, 

prefently fay the proximate caufe of ordinary fever is 

eated, generally declines in old people, It even Ieffens in the fin, 
as appears by contracting it for half'a minute between the fingers.’ 

He next tells us, that.¢ the ftimuli which are the remote or ex- 
Citing caufe of fever, atin a manner wholly different from what 
they do upon a body, in which there is no predifpofition to fever. 
Jn health,’ fays he, * there is a conftant and juft proportion between 
the derrees of excitement and excitability, and the force of ftimuli. 
But this is not the cafe ina predifpofition to a fever, the ratio be- 
tween the action of fiimuli,. and excitement, and excitability, is de- 
froyved; and hence.the former a& upon the latter with a force which 
produces irregular action or a convulfion in the arterial fyftem.’ 

He alfo obferves, that ‘ the ftimuli which induce irregular ation 
or convulfion of fever, act for the moft part primarily upon the fan- 
guiferous, and particularly upon the arterial fyfem.’ 

There is then ‘ but one remote caufe of fever, and that is ftimu- 
lus; and © but one fever.’ Therefore ‘ ali ordinary fever being feat- 
ed in the blood-veffels,” Dr. R. thinks, ‘ it follows of courfe, that all] 
thofe local affe@tions we call pleurify, angina, phrenitis, internal 
dropfy.of the brain, pulmonary confumption, and inflammation of 
the liver, ftomach, and limbs, are fymptoms only of an Original and 
Primary difeafe in the fanguiferous fyftem.’ 

‘Fever, therefore, when not mifplaced,’ according to our author, 
P. 134, « confifts in a morbid excitement and irregular aCtion in the 
blood-veffels, more efpecially in the arteries. This morbid excite- 
ment, or irregular action, manifefts itfelf to the fingers, when preffed 
upon the radia] artery, by preternatura! fulnefs, force, and fre- 
quency, or by preternatural flownefs, intermiilions and depreffion 
in What are Called inftamgmatory fevers, and by preternatural fre- 
quency without fulnefs or force, in what are called typhus fevers. 

‘ [have called the aétion of the arteries irregular in fever, to 
diftinguith it from that excefs of a€tion which takes place after vio- 
‘ent exercife, and from that quicknefs which accompanies fear or 
any other direQly debilitating caufe. The action of the arteries 
here is regular, and when felt in the -pulfe, affords a very different 
perception 
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perception to the mind from that which we feel in the pulfe of 4 pa- 
tient labouring under a fever. 

‘ This irregular action is, in other words,a convULSION in the 
fanguiferous, bot more obvioufly, in the arterial fyftem.’ 

The principles of the author’s doétrine of fever, being fully un- 
folded. he applies them in explanation of the various phenomena of 
the difeafe. In performing this difficult tafk, he is under the ne- 
ceflity of lopping off the whole of thofe nofological arrangements, 
that have fo long fettered the progrefs of medical fcience. As he 
allows only of the exiftence of one fever, gencra and fpecies could 
not be admitted. | 

Thefe diieafes are here confidered ‘in the order of their infam- 
matory character, or according to the force of flimulus which as 
upon the blood-veffels.’ 

In proceeding in this bufinefs the do€tor adopts the method of Dr, 
Clark, and inftead of the ufual names fubftirutes certain definite 
ftates, which he fuppofes ‘ may be applied with varying circum- 
flances to them all.’ 

« sft. Such as affe@ the whole arterial fyftem with no, or but little 
focal affe&tion.’ 

« 2d. Such asafie& the whole arterial fyftem, and are accompanied 
at the fame time with evident local affections. And 

« 3d. Such as appear to pafs by the arterial fyftem, and to fix 
themfelves upon other parts of the body.’ Thefe he calls mi/placed 
ftates of fever. 

On this plan the do@or has as many flates of fever as there are 
principal fymptoms, or affeétions of particular parts. 

How far this may be an improvement on nefology we fhall not 
take upon us to decide, but it is certainly none upon the method 
held out by Dr. Brown. 

It does not, indeed, feem to us, that the author, by twifting, patch- 
ing, and vamping the Brunonian doétrine, fo as to make it square 
with the hypothetical and praétical notions, which he entertains of 
fever, has rendered it more fimple or more applicable in explaining 
the nature of the difcale. 

The ‘defence of * blood-letting’ is very claborate; and, con- 
fidering the nature of the fubje&t, much extended. It is, indeed, 
rather an inquiry concerning it’s utility and advantages as a mean of 
removing febrile diieafes, or what, in the author’s language, is 
termed ftates of fever, than the defence of an opinion refpecting 1t. 

In fome of the pofitions of the do&or on this fabjec we apprehend 
there can be but little difference of opinion. Few phyficians will 
hefitate to let blood where the inflammatory diathefis is prefent. The 
main point of difpute is with refpe& to the difeafes, or, according 
to the doétor, the flates of fever, in which this fhenic difpofition 
prevails. In many of the diforders and ftates of difeafe that are men- 
tioned by the author, it may be doubted, and we think juftly, at 
leat in temperate climates, that any fuch difpofition is prefent. In 
fuch fituations we cannot be perfuaded, that a phyfician would be 
juflified in drawing the lancet where petechia (what is here called the 
gangrenous Rate of fever) are prefent. 
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Put the advantaces of bleeding over every other remedy in this 
1 several other fimilar fates of the fyitem are thus ftated by Dr. R. 
p.220.——* 1. St abftraGté oné of on exciting caules, viz. the 
tim the blood from the feat of fever. I have formerly il- 
advanizge of blood-letting by comparing it to the 

in of fand from the eye to cure an oplithalmia. 
fhe other depleting remedies are as indire&t and circuitous in their 
1 in curing fever, as vomits and purges would be to remove 

nation in the eye, while the grain of fand contineed to 


Blood-letting is quick in its operation, and may be accom- 
rapidity of fever, when it manifefts itfelf in apoplexy, 
cone 


‘72. Jt is under the command of a phyfician. He may bleed 
rer and xvhere ke pleafes, and may fuit the quantity of blood he 


d : ittiy to the condition of his patient’s fyftem. 
 -« , . . c 
L > performed with the leaft dttendance of nurfes or 


A. i] . © 
j ‘he a ee ere ce t] ‘ ll me 
is. ‘Dhi of creat importance to the poor at all times, and 
contagious and mortal epi- 


>. It difturbs the fyftem much Iefs than any of the other modes 
7, and beit accommodated to that ftate of the 
1, in which patients are in danger of fainting or dying upon 


vaclnaal 
A ~ Whe 
5 y . . . 
‘6. Itisa more delicate depleting remedy than moft of thofé 
wheel ha Se ae see ee EN nits as and 
Whi ia nav e oeen fit ntioned, particular rly vomit Sy» purges, and a ali- 
Vv. 


here is no immediate danger to life from its ufe. Patients 
have iometimes died under the operation of vomits and purges, but 
lnever {aw nor heard an inftance of a patient’ sd dying ina fainti ing fit, 
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Dro on by bleeding 
“$. Iris lef weakening, when ufed to the extent that is neceflary 
tOcure, than the fame degrees of vomiting, purging, and fweating. 
‘9. Convalefence is more fapid and more e perfe& afte r bleeding, 
than atter the fuccefsful ule of any of the other ev: icuating remedies.” 
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P.223.-—* 3. fA fall, frequent, ana tenie pulie, fuch as occurs 
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2. A fall, frequent, and yerkKckine pulfe, without tenfion, fuch 
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ntiy occurs in tae vertiginowus, paralytic, apopiectic, and 
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* 3. A fdmall, frequent, but ten/e pulfe, 1uCm as OCCurs in the 


SirOnic, pulmonary, and rheumatie flates of fever. 
re ~_+ ic ic anu OL es 4 Db 1i:S, without Mmucil pre ~-Crparurai re- 
[nis ftlate of the putie 15 COMMON in the yeliow fever. 
. . ‘ ‘ 9 a 
‘“c. A flow but ten‘e pulie, fuch as occurs in the apop ylefiic, hy 
rocephalic, and malignant ftates of fever, in which its ftrokes are 


irom -_ to 9, in a minute. 

‘6. An uncommonly frequent pulie, without much tenlion, 
beating from 120 to 170 or 180 ftrokes in a minute. This tate. of 
the pulfe oecurs likewife if the malignant flates of fever 
XXVIII. h k ‘7.4 
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‘7. A foft pulfe, without much frequency or fulnefs. I have 
met with this ftate of the pulfe in affeCtions of the brain, and in that 
ftate of pulmonary fever which is known by the name of pneumonia 
notha. Ir fometimes, I have remarked, becomes tenfe after bleeding. 

« 8. An intermitting pulle. 

« g. A deprefied pulfe. 

« 10. Animperceptible pulfe. The flow, intermitting, depreffed, 
and imperceptible ftates of the pulfe, are fuppofed exclufively to indi- 
cate congeftion in the brain. But they are all, I believe, occafioned 
likewife by great excefs of ftimulus aéting upon the heart and ar- 
teries. A pulfe more tenfe in one arm than an the other, I have gene- 
rally found to attend a morbid ftate of the brain. Much yet remains 
to be known of the figns of a difeafe in the brain, by the ftates of 
the pulfe: hence Mr. Hunter has juftly remarked, that ‘ In in- 
flammation of the brain, the pulfe varies more than in inflammations 
of any other part; and perhaps we are led to judge of inflammation 
there, more from other fymptoms than the palfe.”’ 

A few other flates of the pulfe are likewife noticed which require 
the afe of the lancet; after which the doctor gives direétions to the 
young practitioner, for feeling the pulfe. 

Some obfervations are alfo offered in regard to the time, quantity, 
and manner of bleeding; and on fome other morbid ftates of the 
jyitem, in which the author f{uppofes it will be found ufeful. 

This paper unqueftionably contains fome important hints for the 
conduct of the practitioner in the ufe of blood-letting ; and a large 
proportion of that kind of matter, that fhould be well inveiligated 
and examined before it is applied in the cure of difeafe. 


Art.1x. Oratic ex Harveii infiituta, Sc. A Gulielmo Saunders, 
M.p. &c. 4to. Price 3s. Phillips. 


In this oration we mect with many fine compliments, conveyed in 
good and frequently elegant latin. A. R. 
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Art. x. Elements of the Critical Philofophy : containing @ comci/e 
Account of its Origin and Tendency ; a View of all the Works pub- 
lifved by it’s Founder, Profeffor Immanuel Kant ; and a Gloffary for 
the Explanation of Terms and Phrafes. To which are added: Three 
Philological Effays; chiefly tranflated from the German of John 
Chrifepirr Adeluny. By A. F. M. Willich, Mm. vp. Sv0. 332 
pages. Price 6s. Boards. Lengman. 1798. 

Or readers will probably recolleét, that an Elementary View 
of Kant’s Philofophy was lately publifhed by Mr. Nitich. For 
our opinion of that work we refer to Vol. xxv. p. 11, of out 
Review. The work before us appears to have the fame object in 
view, being intended to furnifh the learned in this country with @ 
general fkerch of Mr. Kant’s principles, and to excite their atten- 
tion toa fyftem, which, from it’s novelty and importance, deman 
examination, This fynoptis our author introduces with a prefa- 


rory account of the feveral fyftems of philojophy, which prevailed 
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faccefively in Germany, from the time of Wolf to the prefent 
period. He informs us, that, after the fyftems of Defcartes, Leib- 
nitz, and Wolf had funk into diferedit, and an incongruous philo- 
fophy, termed « clecticifm, "had tome time obtained, they were at 
lat fucceeded by an avowed feept icifm and infidelity, to the pro- 
pagation of w hich the influence of Frederic the (reat not a little 
contributed. This {cepticifm, he tells us, was vigoroufly aflailed 
by Tetens, a philofopher of ¢ ontiderable eminence, in a work pub- 
hthed in 1777, entitled § Philofo, ‘hical Inguiries concerning Human 
Nature, and the Dev elopement of it.’ This produttion, however, 
it appears, Was not ac >companied with the defired effect: fcepri- 
cifm and anincoherent philofophy {till continued to maintain their 
ground.—Such was the itate ot things, when there appe: red, j inthe 
year 1791, a work entitled the * Critique of pure Reafon,’ which, 
inthejudgment of Mr. W., promifed a total and beneficial reform 
in ever yp hilofop! hical department. The author of this publica- 
tion is Mr. Kant, who, by various compofitions long before this 
time, had announced himftelf as an o1 ‘iginal genius, and an excel- 
leat philofopher. lt appears from ovr author’s account, and from 
Kant s own werds, which are here quoted, that it was the ¢ fu 
geftions of David Hume, in his inquiries concerning caufation, 
which firft roufed the attention of the profeffor, and pave a dif- 
ferent direction to bis ipeculations.’? It appears alfo, that Kane 
maintained, that the opponents of Mr. Hume mifunderftood the 
tendency of his problem concerning caufation ; and we find him 
here condemning, in very pointed terms, every appeal to common 
fenfe in metaphylical difeuffions; a mode of argumentation, which 
we concur with him in cenfuring as impertinent and unphi- 
lofophical. 

P.12.—‘* The opponents of this celebrated man Specs? inorder 
fatis factoiily to folve Ais problem, would bave been under the ne- 
ceflity of penctrating more profoundly into the abitract nature of 

eafon, in fo far as it is employed in pure thougnt; an inquiry to 
whi ch they were little, if'at all, ditpoied.—Hence they contrived a 
more convenient method of difplaying thei malignity, without 

ubjecting themfelves to the trouble of making further refearches ; 
namely, the appeal to the commen /enfe of mankind.— tis indeed a 
great pitt of Heaven, to poflefs a plain and wh iaffed underftand- 
ing ;——but we muff maniteti it, and efiablifh Gurielves in this pof- 
letlion, by facts, by reflection, and by :eafon, by what we do and 
lay; not by appealing to it 4s an oracle, when we cam produce no 
ational arguments to juliiiy the claim.—\\ hen obfervation and 
clence are p ut to the lait fhift, then, and not fooner, is it time to 
appeal to common fenfe.—This is one of the fubtle contrivances 

modern times, by which the fhallow prartler aflumes a right, 
olely to challenge a man of profound erudition, and trequenrly 
maintains the conteft. As long, however, as there is any room 
lett Sor difcovery, we fhall do well to beware of having recourte to 
this laf expedient. And, in truth, this app veal is nothing elfethan 
afubmifion to the judgment of the multitude, a reterence at which 
the philofopher blufhes, but in which the filly withing triumphs 
‘ud exults.——1 fhould think, too, Hume might have laid claim to 
Kk a a found 
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a found underiiandine, well as Beattie ; and befides, to what the 
Jatter certainly did nut poll is, lO ac! itical a weg aint ince With that 
{pecies of reafoning, which eps common fenfe within due b 
and prevents it from long itielf in fpeculations ; or what is more 
to the prefent purpot fe, which ag ii from deciding upon 
fubject , becaule i it knows not how to juttity it’s mode of 
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ing upon it’s OwWD pribeipies 5 a reitraint, without which an under- 
ftanding will not long remain found.—The chiflel and the ae 
may do well enough tor fi: ping a piece of timber, but the radius. 


needle, a nicer initrument, muti “ employed for coguvins, * 
the fame manner, a found and plain underiianding, as weil asa 
fpeculative one, are cach of ufe in their turn; the form ' 
we are conv erfun nae juc ‘ments that av Mmtne cinta). applica 
ble to experience ; the latter, when we ate an ut forming general 


judgments from mere abflract ideas, as in etaphytics, vb ere the 


under! tanding, termed found or plain, ete often erroncoufly io de- 
nominated, cannot afford any afiitiance.’’ 
Our at hor, after giving us the fenriments of Mr. Kant, cen- 
cerning the ph ilofop! 15 ot Hu me ana his Opponents, proceeas next 
to furnifh us with a gene ral outline of the prot teflor’s Critique ot 
pure Reafon,’ w hich, of all a6 s {yflematic works, we are told 
is the moft diftinguifhed by profound reafon mg and itriking illuf- 
tration. —lt’s leading principles are the feg—that we are in pollel- 
fion f certain notions, a préori, independent of all ex erIENeey 
though the objects ot experien ce correfpond with them : that thei 
notions are diiti: iuifhed by — and firict univerfality, ane 
oppofed to empirical notions, © Sa ch as are poth ble only a pofie- 
riort or through experience: that befide thefe we have certain 
notions, with which no sbietis’ of experience ever correfpond, anc 
which we coniider as the moft fublime, fuch as God, Liberty, anc 
Immortality: that by the feutitive faculty we form perceptions, 
and by the underiflanding we form general ideas: that by the 
former we experience impretlions, and objects are given to us; by 
the latter, we bring repreientations of thefe objeéts before us, and 
think of them: that, as the fenfitive faculty has it’s determined 
forms, fo has the underitand ing likewife forms a priori: that the 
judgin ent is the capacity of applying the general ideas of the un- 
deritanding to the information of ex xperience : that the objects of 
experience are regul: aied according to thefe ideas, Not, vice TEI/4, 
our ideas according to the objects. Dr. W., after prete nting us 
with Nay gener al ¢ cae ot Kant’s C yitign it, proceeds to wot hy 
us what objections have been offered to it by {ome german philo- 
fophers, andthen concludes his introduction with an extract trom 
profeflur § Stwudlin’s Treatile on the Sources and Origin of Scep- 
tic) fm. 
The plan ot the fynop(is, to whieh our attention is next directed, 


is, ift, to explain the aim ar " inoral te endency of Kant’s Critique 
of pure Keafon, | Vy giving ; his peculiar definition and diviti on 
of. phulofophy, accompanied : neh five connected prob lems 5 BNC, 


t* 
| 


2a ye to detai il * the particular contents of all his works.’ In the 
execution of this delign, Dr. intorms us, that reafon } 1s that 
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tedce a priori; and that Kant’s ‘ Critique of pure Reafon’ is 
elablifed on this principle, that there is a reafon independent of 


experience and fenfation. Hethen proceeds to tate the five pro- 


blems, which, as he thinks, the profeflor has thoroughly folved, 
andin a way, ‘which, perhaps, no philofopher had ever fuppofed.’ 


They are thefe. 
». 43-—ft. * To determine the nature of the fenfitive faculty 
lit’s diflinction from underitanding.’ 
(4 —2dly, * Toinvelligate the w hole ftore of or cinal notions 
in our underitanding, and which he atthe founda- 


gon of all our know ledce : and at the feme time to authenticate 


their true defeent, by ihowing that they are not derived trom ex- 
perience, but are pure productions of the underf: inding.’ 

. 46 —2zdly, * To thew In what mani ier we are entitled to af- 
cribe objective reality to tho! e notions, wl are merely fome- 
thine fubjective in us; orin other Sarde 2 to ep" Sex how the under- 
ftlancding 13 } fates mn cong, as it were, out of itfelt, and in trans- 
ferrin , its notions to things w hich are external to it, that is, to 
rete! { em to « Fine ey, 


Pp. 49.—4thly, * To determine by nee means the true 
bounds of human reafon, confequently to explain poiitively, how 
far our reafon can reach through mere “ahi BD 5 Ww here, onthe 
contrary, our proper knowledge ceafes, and nothing but faith and 
hope remain. 
1.—sthly, * To folve the rid ile, why our-reafon is fo ir 
refiitiol, inclined to venture with it’s {peculations beyond the 
bound ot polirbl ‘knowl ledge 5 and he hce to detect the fallacy, by 
w! it is in this refpect involunt: irily deceived.’ 

ur limits will not permit us to tranicribe the folution of thefe 
abbreviate what is itfelf an abridgement, would, 
n fubjects like the prefent, be wholly unfatisfactory. We mutt, 


theretore, refer our readers to the volume itfelt for information, 


Dp! vDiemMs . and ti ) 
i 


ing, as we pafs, that they will not difmifs as unintelligible 
what will certainly at firtt reading appear extremely obfcure, if 
ot incomprehenfible. Whatever may be our fentiments re{pect- 
the profeffor’s fuccefs in the folution of thefe problems, we 

t withheld from him the praife of great ingenuity and pro- 


In the chron slogical analy fis, which forms the fecond part of the 
thor’s plan, we are p refented witha cata lovue of the proteffor’s 
rks, tovether with a briet abftract of thofe which Dr. W. confi- 
ders to be the mot important.—In detailing the contents of Kant’s 
‘Critique of pure Reafon,’ the author informs us, that the pro- 
eflor, in order to afcertain the fource ofall human ae ledge and 
ment, decmed it neceflary to inilitute an accur: ite analy tis of the 
itive faculty of man. ‘This faculty the prote ‘lor difcovered to 

b¢ *a compound of very diffimilar ingredients ;* that it coniiited of 
parts very diferent in their nature, each performing functions pe- 
cuhar to itfelf, viz. ‘the fenfitive faculty and the underflanding. 
© The former,” { fays Dr. W. * reprefents the matter of things, fy 
as it is affected by them; the latter connects the variety of thef, 
aterlals into a whole. Thefe two operations, mutt ts © 
e 
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precede, if there fhall take place a reprefentation or intuition of a 
determined obje&. Both, theretore, are etiential conftituents ot the 
intuitive faculry of man, and both mutt be active, at the fame time, 
in every intuition.’ The former may receive clear or obfeure im. 
prethons ; the latrer alio may combine in a diitinet or contufed man- 
ner The underttanding may even, fays he, form aclear notion of 
things that never can become objects of fenic ; and the fenfes may 
perceive things,which the underitanding cannot repretent: though, 
at the fame time, he obferves,it is impoible to have an intuition of 
any one object, unlefs both faculties are actively concerned in the 
fame object. i he fenfes can do nothing further than perceive or re- 
prefent the given thing immediately, and the underitanding only 
can think of it,thatis, exhibit the given thing by mediately connect- 
ing it into one. * This diftinction,’ fays our author, * between the 
feniitive and intellectual faculties forms an effential feature in the 
philofophy o! Kant; it is the bafis, on which moft of his fubfequent 
inquiries are eftablifhed.’ 

Kant, having thus analyfed the fenfitive faculty, and endeavour- 
ed to difeover the neceflary conditions, without which our fenf- 
tive faculty cannot perceive any objects whatever; and having fe- 
parated all, which in the phenomena of the fenfes is merely acci- 
denta', or owing to the functions of the intellect; difcovered, that 
two conditions only remain, without which neither our fenfitive 
faculty nor it’s objects are conceivable. Thefe conditions are 
{pace sandtime. In the difcution of this fubject, Dr. W. tells us, 
that Kant clearly fhows, 

Pp. 7:—-* 1, That both thefe reprefentations are the immediate 
produ‘tions of the fenfes, and confequently admit of no further 
derivation. Hence it was a fruitlefs attempt of Lersnitz, who 
endeavoured to explain their origin trom intelle-iual notions. The 
underftanding has, indeed, the power of arranging fpace and time 
with their modifications, under the ideas of order, unity, and fo 
forth, bur it cannor derive either of them from thefe ideas ; it can 
unfold and explain their contents, but it cannot conceive the pof- 
fibility of their origin, any turther than that they are fomething 
given us by the feniitive faculty itfelf. 

‘2, They mutt be rhoughr ot as the fubftratum of all fenfible ob- 
jects, 1. €. as the forms ot all phenomena Burt they are not real 
objects and telf-fubfittent, as Crarke imagined: their reality 
wholly depends » pon thefe things, which can be ob/erved in them : 
abftractiy conudered, they aré the bare forms of our fenfitive fa- 
culty; forms, through which we ae enabled to determine, that 
all real objects of tenie are conformable to them, or that thefe ob- 
jects mult of necefiity be given in them.—lr is by this manner of 
reprefentation, that wecan explain aii the predicates of fpace and 
time, as that of infinity, continuity, uniformity, &c. without in- 
curring thofe difficulties, which have been productive of the 
greateit confufion in philofophy, and which have involved mathe- 
matics and metaphyfics into perpetual diffenfions. 

‘3, Finally, Kant alfo fhews, that fpace and time, being the 
forms of ovr fenfitive faculty, muft confequently, be conceived as 
the forms of — obje&s only, of which we cau attein insuitac’s t 

thus 
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thus they are merely forms of phenomena, and not the forms of all 
things in general, that are the objects of knowledge. Nay, itis 
even conceivable, that the things exhibited to us in {pace and time, 
abiiractly confidered, may be viewed or perceived by other think- 
ing beings, under very different forms; although it is not in our 
power, either to determine more precifely this difference, or to af- 
certain the real pollibility of it, by any arguments favourable to 
this conjecture.’ 

After proving, fays Dr. W., that there are neither more nor 
fewer of the neceflary conditions of perception in the fenfitive 
faculty than fpace and time, Kant proceeded to the invefligation 
of the underftanding, as the fecond principal conftituent of the in- 
tuitive faculty. Here the author informs us, that Kant has com- 
pletely terminated the long conreft maintained by philofophers 
concerning the number of categories, or primary notions, by dif- 
covering, that they can be only twelve: but how this dilcovery 
was made we are not told. 

Dr. W., after fating how the underftanding muft reprefent to 
itfelf given objects, or how an intuition of them becomes poffible, 
proceeds to the particular analyfis of the intellectual faculty, in 
forming conclufions, which Kant denominates practical reafon. 

P. 74.—* This branch of the intellectual faculty, by virtue of it’s 
conftitution, produces certain notions, to which no objects what- 
ever correfpond iz experience, although they are connected ath 
it in fucceifion, and are both influenced and determined by expe- 
rience. It is namely, in general, the idea of the uaconditional or 
abfolute, that is immediately connested with the nature of reafon, 
and through which, according to the different form of rational 
conclufions, the ideas of an abfolute fubject or mind, of an abfolute 
caufe or /iberty, and of an abfolute totality of all that is poflible, 
1. e. the idea of God, take their refpective origin.’ 

For the further deduction of thefe notions abftracted from pure 
reafon, Dr. W. refers us to the ¢ Critique.’ 

Having thus explained the principles of Kant, refpeciing the in- 
tuluve faculty, he next directs our attention to the manner in 
which religion by this fyftem is fecured againft the attacks of it’s 
adverfaries, and fortified againt arbitrary and accidental additions, 
After remarking, that the real predicates of a thing cannot be con- 
ceived in any other manner than by fenfible perception, and that 
we are therefore unqualified to apprehend the real predicates of 
thofe things which are not objects of fenfe, he proceeds to obferve, 
thar, though we cannot obtain any theoretical incuition of thefe 
objects, we can difcover another fource, from which we derive a 
fubjective and practical knowledge of their relations to the nature 
of man ; and that it is of the firit confequence to afcertain, whether 
we have a fuficient ground for our ideas of thefe fuperfenfible ob- 
jects. The origin chen of our ideas, fays our author, is, according 
to Kant, the mind irfelf, and is actually thar, which we call the 
moral fenfe. This alone the profetior believes ‘to be a fate intut- 
tive ground for determining the reality of the ideas concerning 

od, liberty, and immortality, and this alone, in his opinion, efta- 
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blithes the true relations, in which wecan form dignified concep. 


tions of deity. 

In exhibiting the outlines of Kant’s fy ftem of morals, our author 
informs us, that he takes for granted, that we are moral beings: 
that the moral fenfe is an eflential part of human nature; that 
reaion places the hig heft value of man, folely and excl ively, in } his 
moral fee lings . and that it reduces all his powe rand profperity to 
thefe feelings, and values the whole of the tormer according to the 
effects produced on the latter. After obierving, that morality 
fhould always be accompanied with a proportionate fhare of happi- 
nefs, but that experience however proves this not to be the cafe, 


he fe 
P. ‘ But althouch we obfervein this world no fuch moral 


order, as exhibits happinefs and morality in conttant proportit on 5 
our reafon {lll preferves an uncommon katate to maintain, 


that fuch an order muft a¢tually exift. This, however, is a pre- 
fi Upp ofition which can yuitih arenment nor demon- 


ftration, nor through 


| either by ( 
re real expofition of fuch an order; but 
which is eftlablifhed merely upon a ground contained in our own 
mind. This ground relis on the necedary internal obligation of 


I 
heing | = } ee ee 3 . : eed ee 
eing morauy good, oron the moral fecliinges Common to all man- 
: ; an c o, | ‘rr . ’ eo 1 PP ey } > ae i 
kind, and ackno wledged by all good men. the actual exiftence 
of a moral order is fo intimately connected with thefe feelings, that 
the conii ineis of them continually reper us to prefup) pote ti 
order. Andthe more eager we cultivate morality, by difp Saving y 
j - Ss ? CO penep et 9 . +e? " ih mug +o gS 
much vicourin the oblervation of it’s ha vs: the more firmly and 
" ‘ ° ? ’ . , 
thorouvhly we become convinced, that there mutt exifta complete 
ye > 
} rai Orac 
’ 1_] ta "2. . "na e's ~ . e r rr +1 ’ 
He adds, p. 90.—* Thus we prefuppofe a moral order, while we 


S 


fon and our moral nature ; becau! 


ar or Bus Das - ee me 
¢<“\onnaentiy reiy upon QOUrF Freaicn and eS ae o a 


the reality of it mutt be conceived from it’s being fo intimately 
inited with our moral feelines Ir is certain, that we are moral 
agents, conteqt ently che conditions mutt alfa be certain, without 
which our moral mature, in the eves of our own reafon, would be 
anonentitv. According toreafon, however, ourn iba nature reel 
filts in this, that man 1s an abfolute parpole, to which all orl 

thines are fubordipate means. Yet morality andh on inefs, united 
to one purpofe, compote the defination ot man, fo that the former 
determines the latter. Without amoral order, this is rm polit ble. 
And as, acreeably to reafon, moral beings mutt have it in their 


ower to contribute towards the artainment ot their dettination ; 
he reality of a moral order mufl likewife be admitted ; becaufe it is 
the only condition, upon which the islerdhee can be juttified. If 
we then allow the exiftence of a moral order, we mutt alfo fubmit 
to thofe conditions, without which itis whol!y im pofiible. Thoug oh 
we cannot comprehend the re al poffimility of this order, we mutt 
neverthele(s crant, that thofe conditions are real, without w hich 
fuch an order cannot at all be conceived. But itis inconcervable, 
if we donot admit, 1, that the laws of the world of fenfe are not 
the only ones, by which all events are determined : that the world 
itfelf is fubjeét to ftill higher laws, and upon the whole, relates to 


fomething, whieh is independent on the world, or external to it, 
apd 
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sndto which the world is mercly fubfervient ; ; 2, that there exifts 
acaufe, through which every thing is dete: mined according: to the 
laws of a moral order, to which confequently every thing 1s fub- 
‘ect, and upon which every thing in the world depends ; and laitly, 
3, that the perfonality or individual exiftence of man continues, in 
order that through him the moral order may be ac complithed. 

eit is ealy to perceive, that the firit of thefe pot ulates leads to 
the idea of a fuperfentible w orld, which 1s independent on the laws 
fublifting 1n the world of fenfe, i. e. which is free. The fecond 


idea involves the con sncepeannt a Deity. oe if we feparate every 


arbitrary and adv titious matter fro m th idea of the De ity, and 
preferve that alone, upon which a Rpreiatiee worthy of fo 
fublime a Being can be eitablifhed ; nothing further remains than 
the thought of, a connection or relation, by means of which that 
Being mult be the foundation of a thorough moral order. No 


7 


heridea, however, but that of an intellicent power could entitle 
oreven induce Us Rtersge a notion like that of moral order; 
hence it is conceivable, how in this idea alone we mect with fome 
analogy, that ferves to difiinguith fo fublime a Being, and, toge- 
ther with the moft perfe ct will, to attribute to it all thofe proper- 
ties, through which only fo facred a will can be exerted. Laftly 
that the third principle before fated, leads to the smmortality of the 
foul, is now a very r “ert inference. 

Dr. W., betide prefenting us with a concife analyfis of Kant’s 
‘ Critique of pure Reafon,’ and § Pheor) of Morals, *cives us alfoa 
horrabitract of Kant’s * Metaphyfical P ‘ncigted of Natural Phi- 
lofophy.’ of his * Critique of =e £5 a Reafon,’ of his ‘Critique of 
the Judging Faculty,’ of his ‘Religion confidered withim the 
Bounds of mere Reafon,’ and of his * Project for a perpetual 
Peace,’ together with his * Metaphyfical Elements of Jurif- 


g 


Yh . fod 
When it is confidered, that, in-this chron 10] gical analytis, not lefs 


than thirty different public cations are noticed in the compats ot 
eighty pages, if cann t BS { ippoled , even thou oh merely the titles 


Or ievenfeen are ipecih e< » that the uabtiract can contain much fatis- 


factory information. Vv e repeat, what we iuggelied on a former 
occahion, that a correct tranilation of Kant’s * Critique of pure 
Reafon,’ with illutrations, would be a much more ufetul work, than 


a catalogue of his publications, or an abiiract trom works, which 


require ex pofition rather than abridgement.—To the analylis is an- 
nexead a very ufeful clofflary, containing an explanation of the 
terms employed by the pricier; to which are fubjoined three 


Philol gical Effays, chiefly tranflated from the german of John 
Chrittopher Adelung.—TI he firti cont ains a concile hiliory of the 
: | 


engin langu age, com prehend ling a period ot nearly fourteen cen- 
turies; in which the author confiders We the pure anglo faxon 


language was aficcied, 1ft, by the incurfions ‘of the danes, 2dly, 

by the norman conquelt, and, gdly, by the later adoption of 

french phrafes and improvements, or the intermixture of the 
} 

bormanic faxon with the more modern french.—The fecond eflay 

Contains a Philofophical view of the englifh language. The third 

$n inquiry into the relative merits and demerits of Johnfon’s 


englifh 
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englifh diftionary. Of thefe our limits will only permirusto fay 
that they may be read with improvement by the young ftudent 
jn englifh philology. M. T. 





BOTANY. 


Axt. x1. Plants of the Coaf of Coromandel; felefed from Drawings and 
Deferiptions prefented to the Honourable Court of Direétors of ihe Eaft India 
Company ; by W. Roxburgh, M. D. publifa-d by their Order, under the 
Dire@ion of Sir Fofeph Banks, ¥. x. s. Four fatciculas. elephant folio, 
pr. 1}. 1s. each plain, or 31. 10s. each coloured. Printed by Bul- 
mer, for Nichol. 1795, &c. 


Iw @ preface by Dr. Patrick Roffell we are informed, that this is the 
beginning of a progreffive work, with which the directors of the India 
coinpany have determined to favour the public. It is intended, that a 
felection fhall be made froma five hundred drawings and defcriptions, pre- 
fented to the directors by Dr. R., one of the company’s medical fervants, 
and their botanift in the Carnatic; and while, with a more immediate 
view to utility, preference fhall be given to fubjects connected either 
with medicine, the arts, or manufactures; the directors encourage the 
admithon of new plants, or of fuch as have been hitherto imperfectly 
defcribed, although their qualities or ufes may yet remain unex- 
plored. ‘Till within thefe thirty years botany feems to have been little 
attended to in the Carnatic; about which period, if not introduced, it 
was at leaft greatly promoted by John Gerard Koenig, a native, it is 
believed, of Courland, who, about 1768, went to India, under the pro- 
teStion of the king of Denmark, as payfician to the danith fettlement at 
Fianguebar, where he refided feveral years. Such was his enthufiafm 
in the fiudy of natural hiftory, that he fet bodily fatigue, fpare meals, and 
a feorching climate at defiance, while the fimplicity of his manners, and 
his readinefs to impart knowledge, conciliated the good-will of all with 
whom he converfed. He occafionally vifited the dutch, french, and 
enghith fettlements; but finding his flender falary at Tranquebar infuf- 
ficient for the expenfes attendant on his excurfions, however frugally 
conduted, he obtained, by the intereft of his friends, the appointment 
of naturalift to the nabob of Arcot, in whofe fervice he remained feveral 
years, during which period he made a voyage to Ceylon, fome account 
of which has been given to the public by Hennings in his defcription of 
Tanjore and Tranquebar. His frequent refidence at Madras naturally 
led him to a more familiar intercourfe with the englifh, and Dr. R., 
who had long applied to botany, under hope of entering into the fervice 
of the India company, in 1776, found in Koenig anexperienced guide. 
In 1778 Koenig reprefenting to the board at Madras, that his finances 
were inadequate to the extenfive fchemes he had in contemplation, and 
that his falary from the nabob was irregularly paid, the board granted 
him a monthly allowance, which enabled him to make a voyage to the 
Rraits of Malacca, and Siam, whence he returned towards the end of 
1779. Having now determined to devote his time to the fervice of the 
India company, the board of Madras, in 1780, made an addition to his 
falary, which received the approbation of the court of dire@tors. Inthe 
beginning of 1782, Dr. Kuffell, on his arrival in India, became ac- 
quainted with Koenig, who not only commanicated to him his we 
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logue of Coromandel plants, but, as an inducement to engage in indian 
botany, gave bim a number of fpecimens. In 1784 Koenig, on his way 
to Bengal, vifiting \ izagapatain, Dr, Ruffell fuggefted to him the pro- 
priety of tranfm tting to the court of directors a fele&t fafciculus of 
drawings and defcriptions, by w ay of fpecimen of his labours, earneftly 
recommencing him to make fucha difpolition of his manufcript papers, as 
might, in cae of death, enfure their talling into the poffeffion of one qua- 
lified to appreciate their merit, and able to employ them in a manner moft 
conducive to the writer’s reputation, Koenig returned from Calcutta 
in april 1785, and attera rey ofe of two or three weeks, in which time 
he remarkably recovered his firength and fpirits, he proceeded to Jagre- 
natporum, with a full refoluszon to fet about the propofed felection; 
but, towards the end of may, his diftemper, which was the flux, return- 
ing, he vradually fonk under it, in fpite of the fkill of Dr. R., and died 
onthe 26thot june. On the 6ch of that month he had made his will, 
bequeathing bis manu fcripts and {pecimens of plants to fir Jofeph Banks, 
Some days before his death, he himfelt faw fuch papers as he was thea 
in poffetlion of fealed up in the prefence of Dr. R., by whom they were 
difpatched to fir Jofeph. Thele arrived fite, but thofe difperfed at dif- 
ferent places, particularly at Tranquebar, have not hitherto appeared, 
though Drs. Ruffell and Roxburgh did all in their power in India to re- 
coverthem. ‘Though thefe manufcripts contained many valuable de 
fcriptions and obfervations, there was nothing found in a ftate fit for a 
feparate publication; but they have afforded affiftance to the prefent 
work, in which his botanical remarks will be occafionally inferted. A 
few months after his death, Dr. Rufiell was appointed his fucceffor, who, 
conlidering that it would be a public lofs if the defion of Koenig fhould 
be entirely relinguifhed, and conceiving that many defcriptions and re- 
marks would be found among his papers, while drawings from the living 
plants might be made in India, he refolved to attempt a work limited to 
the ufetul plants of Coromandel, which he thought might prove of fer- 
vice to India. His plan met with the approbation of the governor of 
Madras, the medical board, and the court of direétors; but before that 
of the latter arrived, Dr. Ruffell had left India. Their dire¢tions, 
however, drawn up with the advice of fir Jofeph Banks, fell fortunately 
into hands well qualified to carry them into exrcution, Dr. R., of Sa- 
mulcottah, who had lived much with Koentg, tiad made a largecollection 
of plants in the Carnatic, and, for feveral years previoufly to his appoint. 
ment, had retained a painter conftantly empleyed in drawing plants, 
which he defcribed, adding fuch remarks on their ufes as he had learned 
from experience, or collected from the natives. Of thefe drawings and 
defcriptions the firft parcel was received in 1791, and the left, which 
completed the number of five hundred, in 1794, from which the prefent 
felection has been made. Sir Jofeph Banks, who had been previoufly 
con‘ulted on the fubje& by the court of directors, gave in a plan and efti- 
mate of the expenfe of the propofed publication, with {pecimens of the 
engravings, expreffing his readinefs to overlook the general execution 
oi the work, and Dry. Roffell’s willingnefs to correét the letter-prefs, 
Thefe offers the dire@ors moft cordial y accepted, Mr. Dryander is 
alfo faid to have rendered material fervice in the correétion of defcrip- 
tions, and in fettling fynonimes. Such is the account which we have 
collected from the preface, and we have the fatisfaction to fay, after a 
carcful perufal of the work, that it does great credit to the abilities and 
care 
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author, who, we have the pleafure to nnd trom the preface, hits been 
. 
] 


eare of all concerned in it’s execution, ind in particular to it’s ingeni 


, l , oe ° \to - ? . "6 ? * ~ e ‘ m—™ 
Jatety appointed in{pettor of the bh ; ‘nat Calcutta. The plates 
ore ,¥ ie rh » WA ‘ — ese teas ; . . . 
ait engrave d DY Viacke nfic 9 wi UP prood i) through inadvert nce, has 
io A 


encravéd on the firft plate, ** Mackenfie omnes fecit,” which implies 
‘ SEB a re © Sen | ti ot ad ¥ ; : ° -_ 
that they were both drawn and engraved by him, whereas it is evident 
1 “ae i ae) } } +? . » ~ : " .  e. 
from the preface, that they were drawn in India, probably by a hindoo 
artift, whofe name we hope Dr. R. will nor omit in his future communi- 
ox ee i > Olin ere ' 
cations. bevy whohave fcen the drawings may determine whether the 
Id ‘ehatroenihic with oii 


defi PHer CT ene raver ve Cha with the want of convexity in the 
tuberous roots of the cerof- ota tuberofa ¢. 9, and in the middle of the 


-, Te] sf » ort ae “er - » 9 “a. } 4 } hes ’ ~ ! 
feed vetlel Of gerinera raccmija t. 18, and with the want of ribs in al 
-_ le -c Caine aha ay e ida r « Os ox ] es ’ Pe 5 es 4 
BNE leaves Or curckiigs orcoroides t. 13, The lower on the frignt ld €X-« 
cepted. “Uhe plates appear to be wel! coloured, but in feveral of them 

, ° " ‘ ’ 
parts are lett uncoloured, the colouring of which would have added 
,* £ ' . . , 

greatly to the effect of the whole. In /avietenia fbrifuza t. 1%, the 

1; 4 Are —_— > £ ~ on . “| . . ig Ue } : 
folioles of the upper margin of the petiole are neither coloured, nor 


the veins even marked by the tool of the eneraver, fo that at the firf 
é ww 


glance the petioles appear branches be aring pendant leaves growing from 
, i ‘ ‘ i ao < 


the lower fide of the branch. In ft reulia urens &. 24, and /lerculia co- 
ferata t. 25, the leaves and petioles are uncoloured, as alfo thofe of the 


male branch of diofpyras /ylvatica t. 47; but as thefe oinitlions occur 
only in the fir two of the four fafciculi which conttitvte this volume, 
we conclude fuch circumftances will not again occur. 

The deferiptions do Dr. R. very coutiderable credit, but we with he 
would habituate himfelf to write 1m latin, as well as englifh, and always 
to give full deferiptions, not fatisfy ing hiafelf with referring his reader 
to the defcriptions in the Genera Mantiffa, and Supplementun: Plintarum 
of the Linnxi. In his account of memecylon edule 59, t. 82, he fays, 
¢ The parts of fructification as in Reichard’s edition of the Gen. Pl.’ 
Now if we refer to that work, we fhall find the calyx defcribed as ** un- 
divided, above the germen, and the margin entite;”’ but on in{pecting the 
plate, the calyx appears below the germen, and guadrifid. In the de- 
feription the filaments are faid to be ** dilated at the end;”’ in the figure 
they are of the fame thicknefs; in the defcription the germen is faid to 
be ** turbinaze;” in the fioure it is ovate. Inthe account of ‘Mona 
. the corclla Is 25 deferibed in the Suppl. Pl. It 
to that work, we fhall tind it deferibed as white with brownith 
black dots, while in the figure itis whitith fraw coloured, the upper halt 


: ° ; » a | 
ot the fegments dotted with licht brownifh red. Dr. R., bv fimels ce- 


“ ; 


ore dis i Oe hy. je {ays 


we turn 


feribing thines as they app red before him, would have precluded ait 
doubts in the mind of the reader, whether to truft to the deferiptions of 
wuthor: who had not {ten the plant growing, or to the pencil of aa artift 
in London, who copies the lines and tints ofan artift in India. Dr. R. 
cannot fo:low a better guide than Kis mafter, inindian botany. ‘The ce- 
fcriptions inferted in tins work, from that excellent obferver,are Complete 
ones, and it is to be reoretted, that the number of thofe which have beeh 

isfofmall. ‘The editors, we hope, have inferted all the deferip- 
Koenig, which could by any means be afcertained to belong to 
the plants deferibed in this work. The court of dire@tors, as we find from 
the preface, have made Dr. R. a handfome prefent of botanical books ; 
bat, tf hey could prevail on the pofleffor of Koenig's renrge iS - 
low them to pablith, for the benefit of their fervants in India, all the oA 
fervations hich he made on the plants of India, whether contained 1 
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the works of Rermius or hitherto anpublifhed, thrown together in form 
olan in ian Flora, they would render him a ftill moreeffential aid. We 
would allo fuggeft to them, and to their learned and excellent editor, the * 
advantages W which their fervants in India would derive from a re- publi- 


cation of the letrer-preis 0 f the prefent work, in an S8vo or 1 2mo lize in 
lia, in which Dr. R. might infert all fuch new obfervations, remarks, 





] i 

aud corrections, as may have occurred refpecting the plants contained in 

ss, And with a view to this, we thall offer to his confideration fuch far- 

ther remarks, as have occurred to us in the perufal of the work, in our 

Nex. Ke 
THEOLOGY. 

Art. xtt. Profoedus with Stecimens-of a New Polyglott Bible in 


narta far the Uje of Lnelifh Students. By Jofiah Pratt, mM. a. 
Preis. Oxtord, printed ; London, Rivingtons. 1797» 

rE yolotts has been univerfally acknowledged: and 
early exertions, on he val of letters, were made to procure fucty 
awork. ‘Lhe firftot any note, that appeared in print, was that of} 
Alcala in 5 14s commonly called the Complutentian Bible, from 
Complutum, the latin name of Alcala. dt was followed by Philip’s 
Royal bible, waited at Antwerp in re1g, under the care of Arias 
Montanus; which contains, in the New ‘Teftament, fome addi- 
tions to that-of Alcala. The great and fplendid’ Polyelote of 
Paris was pubriied in 164¢, and contains the fyriac and arabic 
vertions, and the famaritan text of the Penrateuch, which were not 
in the former editions: and rhe edition of Paris was greatly im- 
proved, and partly augmented by the London Polyglott of 1658: 
which has fince been the -great ftandard Polvglote, throughout 
Europe. ‘This has made it fcarcer in England than might other- 
vite haye been expedied, and raifed it’s price in proportion to it’s 


rarity. And it is m ach to be wihed, that ic were re-edited, with: 
the very many improvements of which it 1: fufceptible, and whith 
ihe labour of latter critics have provided, or bag ht oe te Such 
i work, however, feems not to have been intended by Mr. Y., who for 
many years has been preparing a New Poly: in : fe which, to ufe his 
own woris, p. 7, © he had it efpecially in view—vr facilite ate the fiudy 

the original Scriptures; and this with reference to two @nds—fo sf. 
ivoduce them to more general regard in Chrifiian education—and tolead 
se holar from fy fte matic interpretations ¥ i ed to the pimple Study of” 


beir drvine wwifdem, 
¢ With thefe views. he has long been employed in the preparation: 

anew Polyglott Bible: wherein it is intended to unite the hebrew 
text ot the Old Teflament with the common englifh tranflation, rhe 
greek feptuagint verfion, the Jatin vulzate, and the chaldee piraphrafes, 
in five para lie! columns; and below thefe, acrofs the page, to give the: 
famaritan Pentateuch in hebrew characters; and, beneath this, ail rhe; 
important various readines of the hebrew text colleéted by Kennicote 
De Roffi. In the New Teftament; ‘the greek text, the common.- 


glith tr; inflatio yn, the old fy riac verfiiia i in het brew characters, and the 


latin vu ulate, will form four parallel columns; and will be accom ; 
pane : 
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nied by all the chief various readings of the greek text colleéted by 

ill, Bengelius, Wetftein, Birch, Matthxi, Griefbach, and others 
‘The fize will be quarto, as being the moft convenient for ufe. The 
arrangement of the text and notes,“ and the comparative fizes of types 
may be fen in the annexed fpecimens;.to which it is intended - 
adhere, as nearly as may be, in the execution of the work itfelf. In 
order to prefent as pure copies as pofiible of the feptuagint, vulgate, 
and targums, the chief various readings of thofe verfions will be 
given in three parallel columns, at the end of the Old Teftament ; 
and, to anfwer the fame purpofe with regard to the fyriac and vulgate 
verfions of the New, thir chief various readings will be given in 
two parallel columns at the end of that Teflament. The various 
readings of the famaritan Pentateuch wil] be given in the margin. 

« The work will be preceded by prolegomena, in which it is in- 
tended to bring together every thing ioterelling to the ftudent 
refpecting the critical hiitory of the original texts, and the englith, 
feptuagint, vulgate, chaldce, and fyriac verfions; all which will be 
given in diftinct differtations. A concife account will alfo be given of 
all the other ancient, and of all the chief modern verfions. Befides 
the more immediate critical hiflory of the original texts; their authen- 
ticity, infpiration, language, ftyle, &c. will be briefly confidered. An 
introduction to each book will likewife be given; and every thing, in 
fhort, brought together which concerns the Bible as an ancient volume, 
written by different men in different languages and ftyle, and preferved 
by the Providence of God under various circumitances. As there is 
fcarcely an important pefition throughout this extenfive field which 
has not been the fubject of controverty, it will be rendered as familiar 
and inftru¢tive to the ftudent as pofhble, by avoiding, as much as 
may be, the argumentative form, and referring to the authorities for 
the conclufions which may be adopted. As the direct ufe of the 
work is independent of the prolegomena, this part will be laft pub- 
lifhed ; that more time may be obtained to do juftice to its extent 
and importance. 

* Such a work appears to the author to be calculated to facilitate 
the fiudy of the original Scriptures. Much has been done of late years 
to this end, and it has been done well and laudably. The want of 
an early initiation into the knowledge of the original Scriptures has 
been feverely felt by many when arrived at maturer years, when their 
eyes were opened to fee what alone was really worth the purfuit of 
an immortal mind. But the difficulties which prefented themfelves 
to thofe who had not acquired the original languages in their youth 
were fo confiderable, that though {ome have by perleverance fucceede’, 
yet many have reited in a very Fieericial acquaintance with the original 
Scriptures; and many more, though it is their proper profedlion to 
explain the word ot God, remain utterly ignorant of the language 
in which a great part of it was written. Thefe difficulties are now 
in a meafure removed ; and there are many who with the author would 
perhaps never have had courage to begin the fludy of the ealiern lane 

ages, or to have made any progrefs in the critical ftudy of the 

riptures, if they had not been allured znd aflifted by the two ad- 
mirable Lexicons of the late Mr. Parkhurit. Yet in theie purfuits 
he had often occafion to feel that fomething was ftill wanting. Dhf- 


ficulties occurred, He knew that the englifh, or the feptuagint, vl 
e 
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the vulgate, might remove them; but he was too indolent to confult 
them. Every fudent will underftand him, and toa real ftudent he 
‘; not afraid ot making the confeffion. Such an one, however dili- 
gent, often blefles the hand which lightens his labour. Walton was 
unwieldy. Befides he was too learned. ‘The formidable array of his 
learned page chilled and repelled the untkilful ia arms. This fuggelted 
the prefent undertaking ; upon which he has laboured, more or leis, for 
feveral years. If the public will be pleafed to accept his labours, he 
hopes that in them the future fadent will find his path eafy and in- 
viting—by the convenience of the form—by the union of the englifh 
tranflation with the original texts and their chief ancient veriions— 
by the exclufien of thoie eaftern verfions, which, being fomewhat 
removed from the originals and beyond the reach of the time and 
courage of moft Rudents, muft be configned to the few who meet them 
with greater intrepidity and under more favourable circumitances— 
and by printing the famaritan and fyriac in a character familiar to the 
hebrew fcholar. By thefe advantages it is defigned to fit this Polyglort 
for the common reading and ftudying Bible of the biblical fcholar; 
who, by ufing it in all bis private fludies as he would a common englifh 
Bible, will make an incredible though infenfible proficiency in the 
knowledge of the original Scriptures.’ 

The texts and tranflations then to be contained in this Polyglott are 
the common dcbreay and famaritan texis ; and the /eptuagint, chaldee, latin 
and engl verfions of the Old Teftament ; and of the New, the greek 
text, with the atin, fyriac, and engli/e verfions, Various readings are 
to accompany each column, either on the fame page, or at the end 
of the volume.—Such is the author’s plan, of which he has givea 
two fpecimens, one from the Old Teftament, and one from the New. 
On both which we will make a few obfervations, 

In the firft place, we diflike the arrangement, particularly in the fir 
fpecimen. We think the famaritan text fhould be printed where the 
englifh verfion ftands, and not at the bottom of two continued pages, 
which disjoins it from it’s rival text, and gives an odd appearance to 
the pages. The method of Kennicotr cannot be improved upon. 

Secondly, although we deem the vowel points a novel invention, 
and of {mall real ucility, yet we would advife our editor to admit 
them into his hebrew text, at leaft, for the fake of thofe who have 
hee accuftomed to read by them, and ‘of whom fome may think them, 
in fome degree, effential to the language. 

Thirdly, we fee no need for the englifh column, as every biblical 
ftudenr is fuppofed to be furnifhed with an englith Bible, independ. 
ently of the Polyglott. ‘ ee 

Fourthly, the greek type in the firft {pecimen ts, in our efimation, 
by far too fmall, as well as the latin; though this, perhaps, to 
many will not appear a great defect. 

kifthly, we wath the fyriac verfion to replace the englifh, and not 
the latin vulgate, which is alinoft as eafily to be had as aa englifh 
verfion. 

Sixthly, although we have no great objeftion to the new punttu- 
ation in the famaritan text and chaldee verfion, we are of opinion, that 
the mark ufed by Mr. P. will at firft appear uncouth to moft readers 5 
we would therefore, with Houbigant, adopt in it’s room the common 
point /.), which, with the fame variation of place, as it has im’ the 
greek 
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greck punctuation, might be quite fufficient for all the oriental dialeds- 
and, having neither a right fide nor a left, would make no difk rence 
to the eye in the text of any language. 

Laftly, with re{pect to the greek accents, we ate of opinion, tha¢ 
not only the feptuagint verfou, but alfo the text of the New J of. 
tament, would be better without them. ‘The Complutenfian edition 
has neither accents nor /pirits; and, for that very reafon, hes a more 
refpectable air, and more refembiles the aacient Mss, from which it was 
printed, and on which it’s types were forined, 

For the reit, although we have no great hopes, that Mr. P. will, 
mn thefe times, meet with fuihctent encouragement to profecute his 
very laudable defign, we muft applaud his intentions, ad heartily with 
him fuccefs. FR, 


ArT. xitt. A Re ply te the Rew. R, Churtex, from Franeis Ey re, of 
Warkworth, Kig. 8vo. 494 pages. Price 7s. in beards. 
Coghlan. i798. 


Tue rector of Middleton Cheney had attacked te catholic church, 


and endea\ oured to eftablifth the pretenfions of the church of England 
to an uninterrupted fucceffion of divinely appoiated teachers and pri ts, 
from the apoitles. ‘To his reafonings, on this head, and his abufe of 
the catholic church, the learned and ingenious author of this volume 
here offers a powerful reply. On the fubject of an unbroken fucceilion 
of bithops, our author obferves, 

P. 43.—* The memorable year 15¢g firft then fet a precedent in the 
chrittian church of the civil magilfrate’s interference with the power of 
the keys, and not only the ten then vacant bifhopricks, but alfo the fix- 
teen full fees (Llandaff excepted) were fupplied with new bifhops, The 
court of high commiffion was empowered by the queen to futpend, or 
deprive fuch clergymen as were unworthy, and to put others into 
their places, to proceed againit fuch as were obitinate by imprifoament, 
church cenfure, &c. The fixteen bifho; s were, for their retufal of the 
oath of fupremacy, all put into prifon, And in that fame year new 
bifhops were in a new manner appointed to all the fees, except Llandaff, 
bifhop Kitchen having taken the oath, and thofe of York and Durham, 
which were only difpofed of in the year 1561. 

‘ I prefume, fir, that you will not deny, that thefe new appoint- 
ments of bithops were different from the appointment of their predecef- 
fors in every effential requifite to the validity of the collation of /piri- 
tual jurifdiion, miffion, or authority. .Which of the two were more 
conformable with the practice, fpirie and principles of the catholic 
church, we fhall prefently examine. I now only require the concel- 
fion of the difference. That difference imports a novelty, which com- 
menced in the year 1¢¢9; and bifhop Pearfon fays, ‘as we have feen, 
avhat/oever is new is none. f 

* I know not to what account to place the uniform and ftudied 
filence both of yourfelf and moft, if not all of your predeceffors 10 
writing hiftories, detences and apologies of the reformation, upon this 
fundamental bafis of its juttification. For as you fo triumphantly 
bo aft of deriving both your ofice and authority by an unbroken cham of 
bifeogs fimilarly appointed from thofe wha awere conplituted by the apofiles, at 


she agoftles were by Chrij himjlf, it was furely incumbent vpon oe the 
- all { 
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fhew that your kifhops were fmilarly appointed by their predeceffors 
both mediate and immediate.’ 

And on the fame fubjett he further obferves, 

rp. *44.—‘ I mutt moreover prefume, fir, from your exprefs doc- 
trine concerning the neceflity of an unbroken chain of aucherity end 
Juri/difion, as well as of order, that had you undertaken as bifhop Burnet 
‘did to favour the public with a hiftory of the reformation, you would 
have traced the junction of the link of authority or miffion at this period 
becaufe of the influence it ‘ hath upon all the juri/di@ion or miffion 
that hath fince that time been derived down in this church.” You 
would then have fhewn there was ‘ no infraction and breaking in upon 
that order, which Chrift hath eftablithed, and for more than feventeen 
hundred years preferved in his church,;’’ that Parker, from whom the 
ret of the inferior bifhops received this »iffon or jurifdi@ion, was not 
himfelf ** publicly appointed by thofe who in the very act of appointing 
exceeded their commiffion, and exercifed authority that was never given 
them.’ You would no doubt, fir, have informed your readers and a 
jarze part of an ignorant and doubtful public from what fource, by 
wlat means, and upon what title Barlow, Scory, Coverdale and Hodg- 
dine, or any of them were enabled to grant this metropolitan authority, 
mjjfion of furifdiion to Parker over the province of Canterbury. Not 
one of the four had at the time any authority or jurifdidion over any part 
of the church of Chritt, that was either fituated in England, or elfe- 
where throughout the univerfe. Whence then did they derive their 
power of conferring jurifdiction? Whence their particular commiffion 
gvocd boc? If indeed they were themfelves of the epifcopal order, they 
could validly have confecrated Parker, and have raifed him to the 
epifcopal dignity; but he would full have remained a bifhop without a 
flock. No chriftian would have owed him obedience, becaufe he would 
have wanted lawful aathority, And thofe could not confer it, who 
wanted it themfelves.’ 

Upon the neceflity of the teftimony of the univerfal church, without 
which no part of the f{eafe of Scripture, or even what is Scripture, can 
ever be fettled, in the opinion of our author, he makes the following 
ftriking obfervations. 

P.170.—* He [the man who rejects the teftimony of the catholic 
church] will be forced to do all this by his gwn private examination of 
all thefe werfions, records, writings of the univerfal church. Do you 
think, fir, that fuch an attempt would be poffible, and that it could 
ever be carried into effect? I will fuppofe a man gifted with all the 
endowments of nature beyond Solomon, with a mind improved to the 
highett pitch of cultivation, reading, collating, and digefting the fu- 

ime truths contained in the Scriptures, from Genefis to the Revela- 
tions, yet uninformed of which particular books are deemed canonical 
by the catholic and which by the proteftant church. I will fuppofe 
hum converfant with every language, through which have been tranf- 
mitted any documents of knowledge, learning and fcience; his memory 
tored with every hittorical faét; his jadgment quick, penetrating and 
folid ; finally, his will devotedly bent upon the difcovery of truth, I 
maintain that with all thefe natural aids and powers he would {till be 
ablolutely incapable of affuring himfelf or others that a fingle page of 
the whole was a€tually infpired by the Deity ; in that fenle of infpira- 
ton under which a true chriftian holds all the canonical books of the 
YOL, xxXvVII. Ll Old 
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Old and New Teftament to have been written by the facred penmen, 
He would be abfolutely incapable of difcovering by the power of his 
inte!leétual faculties, that the epiftle of St. Jude (for example) which 
you reject as apocryphal, was in reality not infpired any more than that 
of St. James, which you admit as canonical, was written by the imme- 
diate in{piration of the Holy Ghoft. For this reafon do I prefume that 
St. Auguitin (whom vou appeal to fo often) declared that he would 
not believe the gofpels themfelves, if the authority of the church did 
not oblige him to it. And though he lived in the dufky twilight of 
the fourth century, we may fuppofe he underftood the letter, {pirit, 
fenfe, harmony, authority and fublimity of the Scriptures, as well as 
the rector of Middleton-Cheney in the meridian glow of this enlightened 
age. Yet after all, we fee him pofitively declare that he would not be- 
lieve them, if there were not an incontrovertible authority to coerce 
his afient, 

* Hence if we come to reflect that God has impofed upon all man- 
kind indifcriminately one common duty of fubmitting to, or believing 
in all che articles of revelation contained in the Scripture; that to all he 
has holden out the fame motives of faith; to all the fame threats of 
puoifhment for infidelity ; does it not neceffarily follow, that to all he 
afforded the fame means, the fame rule:, the fame grounds to afcertain 
and build their faith upon?’ 

In our opinion this learned and able catholic has clearly fhown, that 
the church of Engiand can be defended only upon the diffenting princi- 
ple of the right of private judgment, which is the judgment of every in- 
dividual, and confequently abfolutely inconfiftent with any ecclefiapical 
authority. Whatever be the opinion of the reader upon the fubjects in 
difpute between Mr, Churton and Mr. Eyre, we think, upon the fupe- 
riority of Mr. E.’s talents, there can but be one opinion ; he is a very 
learned theologian, and wields the weapons of controverfy with a giant's 
hand. 


Arr. xiv. Siri@ures upon the Reply of Mr. A. Fuller, to Mr. Kentifh’s 
Difccurje, entitled “* The moral Tendency of the genuine Chriftian Doe- 
grime.” By the Author of that Difcourfe. 12mo. 63 pages. Price 
1s. Johnfon. 1798. 

Wr are grieved to fee this controverfy continued, It is impoflible 
to fettle it: and Mr. Fuller did not difcover any judgment in firft at- 
tempting to appeal to the prafical eff of the dottrines of Calvin and 
Socinus. We think, if this argument muft be purfued, it would be beit to 
examine the conduét of the individuals Calvin and Socinus; for, as they 
were founders of feéts, and framers of fyftems, it is probable, that their 
refpective fyflems more exclufively influenced them, than their nominal 
followers, whofe attention is, perhaps, little occupied by any religious 
fyitem. If Calvin and Socinus pafs before us, we confefs our choice is 
made, for we follow not the fhadow ofa murderer. We believe all fects 
have caufe tobe afhamed of one balf of their numbers; and, were the 
lives of the fe@aries conformable to the doétrines common to them all, 
they would indeed all have caufe to glory. The controverfy 1s vexatl- 
ous and fruitlefs. Until Mr. Fuller can produce better characters 
among his friends than Biddle, Lardner, and Jebb, we think, that he 
fhould difpute with lefs arrogance, and conclude with lefs authority. 
‘Thefe ftri€tures are neatly written, aod difcover that Mr. K, 1s anl- 
mated by a fober and modeft fpirit of inquiry. 
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Agr. xv. The Lawfulnefs of defenfive War upon Chriftian Principles im- 
partially confidered. By a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
izmo. 36 pages. Price 6d. Darton and Co. 1798. 


Tus clergyman appears to be animated by a true fpirit of peace, and 
love of the Gofpel. His obje& is to prove, that war in all cafes whatever 
is unlawful, ‘This is, indeed, a nice quefiion, which has engaged the at- 
tention of many. It is certain, that the Gofpel appears to inculcate the 
dottrine infifted upon in this pamphlet; but, if a feaw only in the 
world were to a# upon this do&rine, they muft be deftroyed, and then 
the queftion is, whether the chriftian doctrine impofe the obligation 
upon it’s advocates to fubmit to defruéion in this world. Indeed this 
js no mighty matter to him, who has no doubt of future ** glory, honour, 
and immortality.’? We give the author credit for the beft intention 
in the world ; and of his arguments we have not learned to {peak with 
contempt. 


Art. xvi. Six Sermons preached before the Right Hen. Brook Watfon, 
Lord Mayor of the City of London. By G.S. Townley, M.a. 8vo. 
131 pages. Price 3s. boards. Rivingtons. 

Tuese fermons are neither brilliant nor vulgar; they feldom either 
rife above, or fink below a happy mediocrity. In proof of our opinion, 
we adduce the following fpecimen: P. 73. 

« The rule of life laid down inthe New Teftament is perfect : its pre- 
cepts are intelligible to al] capacities ; not involved in fubtlety and intri- 
cacy, as were thofe enjoined by fome ancient'moralilis, but delivered in 
fimplicity and truth: to be approved, they demand only a candid exa- 
mination: to be followed, ‘* an honeft and good heart :’’ calculated 
for all ranks and degrees of men, for all people, nations and languages, 
they are defigned to regulate, not merely the external act, but the 
thoughts and intent of the heart; and to fecure more than prefent com- 
fort, even future bleffednefs to every faithful difciple of Chnift, ‘There 
is no neceflity of being deeply read in the {choo!s of philofophy to af- 
certain our duty in its three great branches: with reafonable attention 
the illiterate may be well acquainted with cliiftian obligations; while 
the intelligent will find in the gofpel difpenfation truchs-fufficient to ex- 
ercife the moft profound energies of the mind ; and the “ pure in heart”* 
will difcover the fublimeft motives and encouragements to ** go on unto 
perfection.” The motives to moral obedience, laid down by hvathen 
philofophers, bear no comparifon with thofe prefenteé in the Gofpel. 
Their rules for the general conduét of life were feldom enforced by 
Ligher fanétions than expedience, or prefent fatisfaction. On the prin- 
ciples of the ftoics the exercife of many focial virtues was abfolutely 
txcluded : confidering all actions as determined by irrefiftible deftiny, 
they inculcated a perfeet indifference toevery event: by looking on death 
2s atotal and eternal extinétion, they robbed the heart of Ape, man’s 
greateit confolation, and removed the natural dread of /uicide, man’s 
greateft puile. But the motives prefented inthe Gofpel are adapted 
both to fecure the general interefts of fociety, and to comfort the heart 
under trouble: they ‘* make the chriftian patient in tribulation,” in 
proportion as they afford him the beft grounds for ‘¢ rejoicing 1n hope :”” 
they fortify his mind againft the evils of life, by inculcating a principle 
fot to be traced in all the wifdom of ages—‘* be not overcome of evil, 
ut Overcome evil with good:’’ they make him rife fupertor to fel fifth 
Ll2 affections, 
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516 THEOLOGY. 


affections, and give a check to malevolent pertarbations, by command- 
ing—‘* if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirlt, give him drink :” 
they imprefs upon his heart univerfal charity, as the very bond of peace 
and of ail virtues, as ** the moreexcellent way,” as ¢* greater than all 
faith"—*+ though I {peak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as founding brafs, or a tinkling cym- 
hal :” above all, by exalting and purifying the foul, they render the 
ehriftian meet to receive the completion of this heavenly promife— 
** thou fhalt be recompenfed at the refurrection Of the juft.” 


Art. xvir. The Death of the R ip hteaus precious in the Sight of Ge * ee 
Sermon preached in the U cf Church, Aberdeen, April 17, 1706, on O¢. 
capion of the Death of the very Reverend Dr. George Campbell, Leste Prints. 
pal and Profcffor of Divinity in Marefchal College. By W.L. Brown, 
D. p. Principal of Marefchal College. ‘vo. 31 pages. Price 1s. 
Aberdeen, Brown; London, Robinfons. 1796. 

We confefs ourfelves difappointed by this difcourfe. We think 
every funeral fermon ought to be a biographical sketch of the hife of the 
deceafed. Far from thinking it either wife or ufeful to pronounce mere 
funeral pancgyrics, we hold in contempt the opinion fo often exprefied, 
that in tuncral fermons little or no notice thould be taken of the dead. 
The-worthlefs ought not to be honoured by fuch fermons, and the lives 
of the diftinguifhed and the good ought to be delineated, the particulars 
of them reported with critical exaétnefs, and the living inftrutted by the 
conduét, correétly defcribed, of thofe who are no more, What will 
the biographer of Dr. Campbell learn from this difcourfe ? Nothing, 
but that he was a minifter, a tutor, a writer, and a worthy moral man, 
Indeed this is inexcufable. Dr. Campbell was worthy of a better pen- 
cil, and Dr. B. is worthy of reproof for not furnifhing us with a like- 
nefs of this able and diftinguifhed man. 


Arti xvir1. True Patriotifon. A Sermon preached in Aid of the Voluntary 
Contributions for the Defenie of the Country, March 11, 1798, in the Pa- 
rib of St. Andrew, Wardrobe, Sc. By W.Goode,m.a. 8v0. 32 
pages. Price 1s. Rivingtons. 1798. 

Tuis is a very loyal difcourfe, in which the pious author enumerates 
our bleflings as a nation; among which we did not remark the increafe 
of our-taxes, and the extenfion of our laws of treafon. To defend our 
country is laudable ; and for her peace, liberty, and happinefs we feel 
ourfelves conttantly anxious; but it ill becomes the minifters who vo- 
luntarily plunged us into this war, who accompanied it’s commencement 
with the language of triumph, menace, and infult unexampled in our 
hiftory ; it ill becomes thefe men and their friends now to talk of Provi- 
dence, and the malice of our foe, as if that foe had become fuch of his 
own will, and contrary to their beft endeavours to live im peace with him 
and all nations. They who were from the firft the enemies of this mof 
unjuft and unneceffary war are entitled to implore the proteétion of the 
Deity, and to them we look for the defence of our country againft 
her enemies foreign and domeitic, oo a. Ae 
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Mafon on the Ujfe of the Long-Bow. 51? 


Arr. xix. Moral Contrafis: or the Power of Religion, exemplified under 
dif rent Characers, by William Gilpin, Prebendary of Salifbuory, 
and Vicar of Boldre, in New Foreft. 12mo. 226 pages. Lyming- 
ton, Rutter; London, Cadelland Davies. 1798 
From the fuccefs of a little work, which Mr. Gilpin drew up fome 

time ago, under the title of John Trueman and Richard Atkins,” 

contratting, for the inftruction particularly of the lower people, the cha- 
racters of a virtuous and a vicious man, he was prompted to the publi- 
cation of the prefent performance, which purfues the fame plan, and is 
adapted to the higher orders of fociety. Mr. Willoughby and fir James 

Leigh ere neighbouring gentlemen of large fortunes: the education of 

the one varies as much from that of the other, as the generofity, tempe- 

rance, and economy of the former, differ from the felfiihnefs, libertinifm, 

and extravagance of the latter. To improve the contraft, and throw a 

fill ftronger light on the power of religion, Mr. G. has annexed fome 

intereiting memoirs of John Wilmot, ear! of Rochefter, chiefly extracted 
from a book, entitled ** Some Paffages of the Life and Death of John, 

Earl of Rochefter, written by his own Direction on his Death bed, by 

Gilbert Burnet, Bifhop of Salifbury.”” Some anecdotes, illuftrative of 

the fame fubject, are alfo added of Naimbanna, a young african prince, 

who was fent into England by the Sierra Leone company, to be inftructed 
in the chriltian religion. 

This little work, without difplaying much genius or imagination— 
and Mr. G. requires not a publication of this fort to atteft, that he pof- 
feffes them both—may be perufed with advantage by that clafs of young 
perfons to whom it is more particularly addrefled. M.D. M. 





TACTICS. 
Arr. xx. Pro Aris © Focis.”” Confiderations of the Reafons that 


exif? for reviving the Ufe of the Long-Bow with ihe Pike, in Aid of 


the Meafures brought forward by his Majefty’s Minifters for the Defence 
of the Country. By Richard Ofwald Mafon, Efy. 8vo. 59 pages. 


Price 3s. 6d. Egerton. 1798. 


Mr. Mason thinks, that the rivalfhip and jealoufy of France are 
not immediately conneéted with the torm of it’s government, but 
would be nearly the fame whether under a republican or a monarchical 
regimen, He infers, therefore, that we fhould ever be prepared 
again{t her efforts, and feems to think, that the bow and the pike, 
two fimple and cheap inftruments, are admirably calculated for defen- 
hve operations. With Scotland agaiaft them, and Ireland of no 
alliftance, the englifh « ten feveral times, fuccefsfully invaded France*, 
once brought it to the brink of ruin, once conquered 1t, made one of 
it’s monarchs prifoner, and another tributary.’ All our achievements 
in that country are attributed to the ufe of the long-bow, for which 
we are allowed to be admirably fitted as a nation, on account of our 
ize and mufcular ftrength; but unlefs our enemies can be prevailed 
upon to adopt this weapon alfo, we apprehend, that fire arms will ftill 





“ * In 133Q5 13465 1355s 3359» 1415, 1417, 14205 1475s 15135 
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518 TACTICS, 


be recurred to in modern warfare. It is but fair, however, to attend 
to what the author fays in favour of the revival ot the ancient fyfiem, 
« ‘Ihe caufes to which are attributed the difufe of the bow, are 
fuppofed to ariie from the power and effect of fire arms being little 
known on their firft introduétion, but conceived of more than they 
really polefled ; an opinion which, heightened by the fire and noife 
attending their difclarge, induced the archers to diftruft their bows, 
from efteeming them of not fufficient reach as to put the man on 
equality with thofe arms of a greater power of range, and in confe- 
guence the change took place, in order to give confidence. But cer- 
tainly could our ancefiors have witnefied the fruitlefs long continued 


firing of mufketry (after its being brought to it’s higheft improve. . 


ment) in the actions of hours, even days in modern war, with the 
Jittle com) arative lof to what was fuftained when archery was uied *, 
they would not have been fo readily, from prejudice, out of conceit 
with their fameus weapon, but it would have remained in eftimation 
to the preient time. 

‘ It was rarely neceflary for the archers to empty their quivers to 
obtain the moll memora’ le vittortes; a few difcharges, well directed, 
were fuficient to break she bett troops, and that in times when the 
ftrongeit armour was worn to prevent their effect. At Agincourt, one 
difcharve of the archers, under the doke of York, overthrew 2400 
en a arms at tl nfet of the battle. se congur ring a weapon was 
ilet ite enemy covid fearcely either fight or fly; fo that 
efice the carnage, the engitth have taken prifoners, as at Poitiers, 
Ouble the pumber of their whole army, 

‘ In thefe times, the contunued roar, and menacing danger of can- 
non and mutketry, prefents to the foldier nothi g bur the idea of 
prefent dcath, although he is afterwards furprifed at the lofs being fo 
comparatively {mail to what imagination had heightened the danger. 
But notwithitanding this apparent terrour of the modern arms, yet 
there never has exified real caufe for the archer to diftruft his bow 
acgainft {mall arms; ov the contrary, the reverfe is evident trom reafon 
and demonftration. In the prefent time, the revival of it’s ufe muft 
be attended with the greatcit fuccefs and advantage, as it cannot but 
be admitted we pofteds equal powers to it’s efficient ufe, from our 
perfonal frength and activity. 1 fhall therefore defcribe the arming 
of the archer, which mutt certainly appear to carry great fuperiority 
ana ¢mciency, H 

‘ The archer completely armed, carries his long-bow and quiver 
of twenty-four fheaf arrows, the bow proportioned to his firength, and 


proved in it’s power and elafticity+. Thefe, when not ufing them, are 
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‘ * Refpeciing the great incfiiciency attending the firing of muf- 
ketry in modern war, and the confequent expence attending it, 1¢ may 
be jucged of by what is ftated by marfhal count Saxe, in his me- 
moirs, that on a computation of the balls ufed in a day’s action, not 
one of upwards of eighty-five took place.’ The authour fuppoles, 

the battle of ‘Tournay, in 1794, 128 balls difabled only one 


‘ + The afcertaining the power of the bow, and proving 1ts elafti- 
city by weighing it, 1s the invention of the ingenious sVite Thomas 
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Pratt’s Family Secrets. 519 


flung at his back : he is alfo provided with a pike, about ten feet in 
length, which, when in action, and pe his bow, he ftrikes befide 
him, or grounds, through the files; and when neceflary, to prevent 
the breaking in of cavalry, he plants in front ; it is fupported by 
two {pikes, which fall from the ftaff of the pike, and when extended, 
fupport it prefented, as high as the breaft of a herfe, or middle ot a 
man. Two files of the archers thus plant their pikes, when fo at- 
tacked, and as they oppofe a defence not to be broken in upon, they 
can, at the fame time, pour fo dreadful and offenfive a fhower of 
arrows, as to deftroy, wound, and throw into diforder, any affailants. 
When acting on the offenfive, they advance under continual well- 
directed flights at intervals, and then oo with their {pears, if ne- 
ceflary, which, being feveral feet longer than the mufket and bayonet, 
though not fo heavy and unwieldy, are far more formidable. The 
archer alfo carries a broad fword for clofe action. Though fo well 
armed, yet none of his weapons are in the way of the other. In 
point of defence, if neceffary, without any inconvenience, he wears 
a breaft plate, mu‘ket proof, fimilar to the prefent auftrian cuirafliers ; 
(the archers always were fo equipped formerly) but in all cafes he 
fhould wear the helmet, as a more convenient and fecure covering for 
the head.’ 

Although we entertain doubts as to the efficacy of the meafure here 
propofed, yet we moft readily acknowledge the public fpirit of the 
author of this ingenious treatife. oO. 





NOVELS. 


Art. xx1. Family Secrets. By Mr. Pratt. In 5 Vols. 12mo. 2013 
pages. Price 1]. 12s. in boards. ‘The fecond Edition, carefully 
revifed. Longman. 1798. 


Mr. Pratt has certainly improved his production by various judi- 
cious alterations, and by contratting it within a fomewhat narrower 
compafs. The early call of the public for a fecond edition, though 
not always a proof of the intrinfic value of a work, at leaft affords 
the author a flattering teflimony of popular efteem. We are yet of 
opinion, that too great prolixity in performances of this nature ope- 
rates generally to their difadvantage, it being {carcely poflible to keep 
up, through a long feries, the fpirit and intercit reguifite to give life 
to fictitious narration: neither, in the various incidents neceffary to 
prevent languor, and to beguile the reader through a voluminous 
work of fancy, is it eafy to preferve that chafte fimplicity of a¢tion 
and chara¢ter, fo indifpenfable to the fatisfaction of the critical reader 
of tafte, Something of this we are ftill fenfible of in the Family 
Secrets; the incongruities pointed out in our remarks on the former 
edition do not appear to us to be, in the prefent, materially obviated : 
we are ftill of opinion, that more perfeverance, than generally falls 
to the lot of perfons in the habit of novel-reading, is, mecetiary to carry 
them, without laffitude, through the work, even in. it’s prefent im- 
proved condition: yet, there are certainly parts where exquifire touches 
® nature and feeling may repay the time and labour of the reader. 

Vv. Ve 
L114 ART. 
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520 NATURAL HISTORY, 


ARCHITECTURE, 


Arr. xx11. Specimens of Gotdic Ornaments, feleed from the 
Church of Lavenbam, in Suffolk, on forty Plates. 4no, 
il. cs. large paper. ‘Taylor. 1796. 


We have examined all the plates with great fatisfaGtion, and believe, 
that both artift and amateur will be highly gratified with the view 
of them. It affords uncommon pleafure to think, that, in fo remote a 
period, one of the greateft peers of the kingdom fhould have cordially 
united with an opulent family of manufacturers, to rear this mons- 
ment of gothic architefiure. 


It will be neceflary to infert the advertifement prefixed, by way of 
explanation : 

* Of the fubje& of the following work, it may be proper to obferve, 
Lavenham ts 2 market and clothing town, near Long Melford, in the 
county of Suffolk. The church, fituated on a rifing ground, is juftly 
efteemed the fineft fpecimen of gothic architecture in the coynty. It 
was built by the Veres, earls of Oxford, in conjun¢tion with the Springes, 
a rich clothing family, about the clofe of the fifteenth ceatury, and 
the pews of thefe families are finifhed pieces of gothic work, in wood : 
the Oxford pew is now much decayed. The porch adorned with the 
Vere quarterings, and ere€ted by John the fourteenth earl, before 1529, 
is an elegant building, as is the tower or fleeple, 141 feet high, on 
which are the arms of his predeceflors. The church is 156 feet long, 
and 68 feet wide. The windows, and various parts of the church, 
are adorned with many coats of arms. It is-built chiefly with free 
ftone, the reft is of flint ftone. ‘The ornaments are all elegantly cut, 
and boldly relie. ed. 

« Thefe fketches, taken about 1790, originally for the amufement 
of an artift who then refided at Lavenham, when the parts generally 
were in good repair, are now offered to the public, as a fet of choice 
examples of gothic ornaments, which may tend to guide the taite, 


and form the judgment of thofe, who follow this ftyle of architecture, 
profeffionally, or as an amufement.’ Se 


Pari 
18s. {mall, 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. xx111. The Natural Hifery of the Year; being an Enlargement of 
Dr. Aikin's Calendar of Nature. By Arthur Aikin. 12m0, 195 P- 
Price 2s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 198. 


THE rifing generation will be much indebted to the various, the 
elegant, and ufeft! acquirements of Dr. Aikin; he has frequently em- 
ployed his time and his talents, talents of a very fuperiour order, in 
the compofition of books for the improvement of young perfons ; and he 
always contrives to deck Inftruétion with fo fafcinating an air, and fo 
inviting a {mile, that every one loves her, who is introduced by him. 
Mr. Arthur Aikin appears to be treading in the fame honourable feps, 
which his father has trodden before him. In the prefent enlargement 


of the Calendar of Nature, Mr. A, has inferted fome new articles, and 
enlarged fome of the old ones. 


Advertif 











The Vifion. 52 


Advertif. Pp. vii—* For this purpofe recourfe has been had to Mr. 
Pennant’s valuable Zoological works, to Bomare’s Dittionary of Na- 
tural Hiftory, and to the admirable Natural Hiftory of Selborne, by 
the late Mr. White. Other writers have been occafionally confulted, 
and a few circumftances are inferted for which the editor is himfelf 
serfonally anfwerable.’ 

We have feldom been more gratified than in the perufal of this little 
volume; or have we ever met with any thing better calculated, in our 
opinion, for the attainment of it’s object, namely, to initiate young 
perfons into the ftudy, and infpire them with the love of natural 
hiftory. 





- — — 


POETRY. THE DRAMA, 


Art. xxiv. The Vifion; A Poem on the Union of Ruffia and Pruffia 
againft Poland; with other Pieces, the Effufions of a young Mind. 8vo. 
134 pages. Price 4s, Bath, Cruttwell; London, Dilly. 1797. 


Tuis volume is of various merit: the (poem on the union of Ruflia 
and Pruffia againft Poland is written ina ftrain of laudable indignation 
againft the infamous partition of the laft unhappy country: it is but 
little adorned, however, with the graces of poetical compofition; the 
imagery is fcanty, and the phrafeology diffule. With pleafure we re- 
mark our young author's improvement in his progrefs: his tranflation 
of fir William Jones’s Chryfis and Euryalus is eafy and elegant; and 
three or four little poems, addreffed to his father and his brother, difplay 
a very amiable and affettionate difpofition. The following few lines, 
‘on the melancholy fate of a young man who drowned himfelf in 
confequence of an unfuccefsful attachment,’ afford a favourable fpeci- 
inen, P. 41 


‘ Say who is he, whofe flow fteps fadly move 
Along yon fiream, with gloomy willows hung? 
"Tis he! the burning bluth, and faltering ftep, 
The inward conflict of his foul betray ; 

And difappoiotment marks his faded brow, 
Sudden he ftarts! with wild defpairing gaze 
He eyes the fullen flood; as though fome deed 
Of dreadful purpofe at his labouring breaft 
Lay yet in fecret: then a lingering glance 
On the fair face of things he cafts around ; 

A glance of fickening hope; as anxious yet 
One farewell look to take, then part for ever, 
Or now in fpeechlefs agony he bends 

His head to earth: O thou, Eternal Power! 
Is there among the treafures of thy wrath, 

A dart, of force to bow the foul to earth, 

Equal to hopelefs Love? 

Is then the faithful heart condemn’d.to mourn, 
To vent its forrows to the warring winds, 

And teil the unpitying elements its grief? 

Or brood in filence o’er departed joys, 
Loft to itfelf, and to the world father ? 
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§22 POETRY. 


Shall thus the blooming hours of youth decay, 
When Fancy’s airy hand fhould lead the dance, 
When to the cheering found of Joy’s fhrill pipe, 
The {pirits in wild extacy fhould bound? 

But ftay, rafh youth! yet thy foul purpofe flay ; 
Nor plunge into that fathomlefs abyfs 

Whence there is no return!—think, ere too late, 
That Heaven, to recompenfe thy many trials, 
Pleas’d with thy courage, conitancy, and truth, 
May foften yet the fair one’s alien heart, 

And gild with rapture’s beams thy future hours: 
Then on the bofom of thy long-fought Love, 
Forget the pangs of hopelefs paffion pat! 

But ah! ’tis done.—And now the whelming wave 
O’erpow’rs his laft faint ftruggle: all is o’er: 
And the wild uproar of contending pafions 

Ys hufh’d for ever.—If in other worlds 

Defpair may hope for pardon—be it thine!’ 


Art. xxv. Blank Verfe, by Charles Lloyd and Charles Lamb, 
rzmo. g5 pages. Price zs. 6d. Arch. 1798. 


We may be very deficient in tafte: but the whining monotonous 
melancholy of thefe pages is to us extremely tirefome. Mr. Lloyd 
and Mr. Lamb fhed fuch a fepulchral gloom over every object, and 
their poetry is fuch an unvaried murmur, that, fo far from fympathiz- 
ing in their poetical forrows, we feel a much ftronger propensity to 
{mile, than we do to weep. Mr. Lamb has evinced the warmth of his 
domettic affeétions on a former occafion; the fame amtable glow 1s 
obfervable in the poems before us. The following extract is a favour- 
able fpecimen ; it is the production of Mr, Lamb. P. gz. 


©“ COMPOSED AT MIDNIGHT. 


‘ From broken vifions of perturbed reft 

I wake, and ftart, and fear to fleep again. 
How total a privation of all founds, 
Sights and familiar obje¢ts, man, bird, beaft, 
Herb, tree, or flow’r, and prodigal light of heav’n! 
*"T were fome relief to catch the drowfy cry 

Of the mechanic watchman, or the noife 

Of revel, reeling home from midnight cups. 
Thofe are the moanings of the dying man, 

Who lies in the upper chamber; reftlefs moans, 
And interrupted only by a cough 

Confumptive, torturing the wafted lungs. 

So in the bitrernefs of death he lies, 

And waits in anguifh for the morning’s light. 

Whar can that do for him, or what reftore? 

Short tafte, faint fenfe, affecting notices, 

And little images, of pleafures paft, 

Of health, and active life—(health not yet flain, 
Nor the other grace of life, a good name, fold 
for fin’s black wages.) On his tedious bed 








He writbes, and turns him from th’ aecufing light, 
And finds no comfort in the fun, but fays, 

«« When night comes, I thall get a little reft.” 
Some few groans more, death comes, aod there an end. 
*Tis darknefs and conjeciure all beyond ; 

Weak nature fears, though charity mutt hope ; 

And tancy, molt licentious on fuch themes, 

Wh: re decent reverence well had kept her mute, 
Hath o’er ftock’d hell with cevils, and brought down 
By h-r enormous fablings, and mad lies, 

Ditcredit on the Gofpel’s ferious truths, 

And falutary fears. ‘The man of parts, 

Poet, or prefe declaimer, on his couch 

Lolliny, | ke one indifferent, fabricates 

A haven of gold, where he, and fuch as he, 
‘Their heads encompafied with crowns, their heels 
With fine wings garlanded, fhall tread the ftars 
Beneath their teet, heaven’s pavement, far remoy’d 
rom damned {pirits, and the torturing cries 

Of men, his brethren, fafhion’d of the earth, 

As he was, nourifh’d with the ‘elfsame bread, 
Belike his kindred or companions once, 


Through everlatting ages now divorced, F 


In chains, and favage torments, to repent 
Short years of folly on earth, ‘Their groans unheard 
In heaven, the faint nor pity feels, nor care, 


For thofe thus fentenc’d—pity might difturb ' 


The delicate fenfe, and moft divine repofe, 
Of fpirits angelical. Bleffled be God, 

The meafures of his judgments are not fix’d 
By man’s erroneous ftandard. He difcerns 
No fuch inordinate difference and vatt 
Betwixt the finner and the faint, to doom 

So difproportion’d fates. Compar’d with him, 
No man on earth is holy call’d: they beft 
Stand in his fight approv’d, who at his feet 
‘Their little crowns of virtue caft, and give 
To him of his own works the praife, his due.’ 


Arr. xxvi. Aw Elegy to the Memory of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 


By the Rev. John Chetwood Euftace, 4to. 15 pages. Price 1s. 


Rivingtons. 1798. 

Tuis tribute to the genius and eloquence of a departed ftatefman, 
if not diftinguifhed by glowing and luxuriant imagery, is folemn, ele- 
gant, and we doubt not but fincere. ‘The author leaves, as we do, his 
readers to judge of the propriety of his concluding requeft, which, how- 
ever, we may be permitted to fay, appears highly reafonable, rp. 13. 


« Then, Britain, come, in all the pomp of woe, 
The lait fad tribute to thy guardian pay ;— 
Tis public virtue bids thy forrows flow, 

And, weeping, points to yonder facred clay. 


Euftace’s Elegy to the Memory of Edmund Burke.  §23 
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« Say, thall thy patriot, with the crowd unknown, 
In yon negletted fane, unhonor’d lie? 

No bronze prefent his form? No fculptured flone 
Dixect the lonely pilgrim’s fearching eye ? 

* Behold yon awful towers, where greatnefs flecps, 
Where heroes, fages, faints, repofe in ftate, 

Where, o’er their duft, thy grateful genius weeps, 
And fhields their fame againtt the ftroke of fate. 


* O! thither bear his hallow’d duft—there raife 
The pile fepulchral facred to his fame: 

There let the Mufe announce to future days, 
How Britain honors Burxe’s immortal name. 


« In a& to fpeak, there let thy patriot ftand, 
Awful as when by guardian Gods infpired, 

His glowing accents rouz’d thy flumb’ring land, 
Brac’d ev’ry nerve, and ev’ry bofom fired.’ 


Art. xxv. The Wild Hunt{man’s Chafe. From the German of 
Birger, Author of Lenore. ‘gto. 15 pages. Price 1s, Low. 
1798. : 

Tue popularity of Lenore has excited an intereft towards any ballad 
of Biirger: the prefent is founded on a legend, which is credited in 
fome parts of Germany. 

Advertifement.—* The cottager relates, that, in the days of Charle- 
magne, the wild grave, or earl warden of the chafe, heedlefs of the 
mifchief he occafioned, or of the profanation of the funday, purfued 
his {ports at all feafons of the year. At length, after repeated warnings, 
he was overtaken by the vengeance of heaven, and punifhed in the man- 
ner here detailed. When the tempeft, howling through the wide and 
gloomy forefts of Germany, threatens the hut of the affrighted woodman 
with deftruction, he often attributes it to the paffage of the Wild 
Huntfman.’ 

We have not the original before us, but from the prefent tranflation it 
does not appear, that the ** Huntfman’s Chafe” is by any means equal 
to ** Lenore.” 


Art. xxvitt. A Series of Plays: in evhich it is attempted to delineate 
the fironger Paffions of the Mind. Each Paffion being the Subje@ of a Tra- 
gedy «nd a Comedy. 8vo. 411 pages. Price 6s. in boards. Cadell 
and Davies, London. 1798. 


A rask of fuch extremely difficult execution as the prefent, which 
regutres fach dignified talents, which demands fo complete a knowledge 
of the fprings of human aétion, and fuch a familiarity with every emo- 
tion of the heart, is very properly preceded by a ¢ difcourfe,” expla- 
natory of the author's defign, and communicating ‘ thofe ideas regard- 
ing huinan nature, as they in fome degree affect almoft every {pecies © 
moral writings, but particularly the dramatic, which induced him to at- 
tempt it.” Our author is not unconfcious that this undertaking is moft 
arduous, and he advances to it with becoming diffidence. 

The prefent volume contains three plays: 


r,62.—* In the two firlt,’ fays our author, * where love is the 
on 











A Series of Plays. 525 


palfion under review, their relation to the general plan may not he very 
obvious. Love is the chief groundwork ot almoft all our tragedies and 
comedies, and fo far they are not diitinguifhed. from others. But i have 
endeavoured in both to give an unbroken view of the paflion from its 
beginning, and to mark it as I went along, with thofe peculiar traits 
which diftinguifh its different Rages of pregemrte 1 have in both 
thefe pieces grafted this paffion not on thofe open communicative impe- 
tuous chara¢ters, who have fo long occupied the dramatic ftation of 
lovers, but on men of a firm, thoughtful, refered turn of mind, with 
whom it commonly makes the longeft fay, and maintains the hardeft 
ftrugegle.’ 

The fubje€t of the rhird play is Hatred. Thus it appears, that a very 
fmall part of the defign is yet executed; but our author has anticipated 
and repelled the charge of precipitation, which will be brought againit 
him for not having watted ti!l a larger portion of his work could have 
been offered to the public, and particularly for having been fo much in 
a hurry as to publith the thir4 play without it’s companion. ‘I de pro- 
teft,’ fays he, ¢ in honeft fimplicity, it is diftruft, and not confidence, 
that has led me, at this early ftage of the undertaking, to bring it before 
the public.” We can readily credit him, being full well aware how 
extremely unpleafant it 1s to labour in uncertainty, and proceed in a long 
and difficult work, imprefled with appreheniion, that our labour is per- 
liaps in vain. 

Our author conceives the fource of that intereft, which we almoft uni- 
verfally take in dramatic reprefentations, whether of a tragic or comic 
nature, to be a fympathetic propenfity ftrongly operating in our minds, 
and exercifed more pase “a and on much more ordinary occafions, 
than is commonly fuppofed. He imagines that every perfon, not abfo- 
lutely deficient in intelleét, is more or lefs occ upied 1n tracing, among the 
individuals he converfes with, the varieties of underftanding and temper 
which conftitute the characters of men, ‘This, however, it is obvious 
muft, in moft inftances, be an involuntary operation, and unattended 
with confcioufnefs; it is, neverthelefs, indicative of a natural fympa- 
thetic propenfity, a curiofity to difcover the latent emotions of the mind, 
to obferve their influence over the individual, and the influence of the 
individual over them. On this principle may be accounted for the ge- 
neral intereft which is excited towards a public execution: it is not, 
that we receive a pleafure from the fufferings of a fentient being ; but we 
fee a man, a fellow-creature, bearing himfelt up under extreme adverfity ; 
we fee him ftruggling under the moft terrible and torturing apprehen- 
fions; if near enough, the moft ftupid of us would mark the expreffion 
of his face, and eagerly obférve whether it be{peaks compofure or timi- 
city; we fhould almoft fancy ourfelves able to read his innocence, or 
detect his guilt; and even at a confiderable diftance from the victim, we 
fhould mark whether he ftcps firmly, ‘ whether the motions of his body 
denote agitation or calmnefs; and if the wind does but ruffie his gar- 
ment, we fhall, even from that change upon the outline of his diftant 
figure, read fome expreffion connected with his dreadful fituation.’ 
* This muit be the powerful incentive which makes us prefs forward to 
behold what we fhrink from, and wait with trembling apprehenfion for 
what we dread.” 

Man is the objeét of no lefs curiofity, however, where the agitation 
of his mind is Jefs obvioully conuneéted with external circumitances ; 
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that is to fay, where the evil he contends with are the ftrong paffions 
which are working in his own bofom. To this fympathetic curiofity of 
our nature,—a curiofity implanted by the Almighty moft wifely within 
us! forthe anatomift of another’s mind learns, hike the anatomift of 
another’s body, the texture and configuration of his own :—* jt is to 
this fympathetic curiofity of our nature, exercifed upon mankind in great 
and trying occafions, and under the influence of the ftronger pafhons, 
when the grand, the generous, the terrible attra¢t our attention far 
more than the bafe and depraved, that the high and powerfully tragic 
of every compofition, is addrefled,’ 

The grand fecret, then, of moral compofition, is an appeal to this 
fympathetic propenfity ; where fuccefsfully made, it delights the imagi- 
nation, and deeply imprefles the memory. It is in this tafcinating and 
delicate delineation of nature, that our author thinks the generality of 
our dramatic poets have fo much failed. 

P. 32.—* Neglecting the boundlefs variety of nature, certain ftrong 
outlines of character, certain bold features of paflion, certain grand 
viciffitudes, and ftriking dramatic fituations, have been repeated from 
one generation to another: whilft a pompous and folemn gravity, 
which they have fuppofed to be neceffary for the dignity of tragedy, has 
excluded almoft entirely from their works thofe fmaller touches of na- 
ture, which fo well de: elope the mind; and by fhowing men in their 
hours of ftate and exertion only, they have confequently fhown them 
imperfectly.’ 

So juft are many of the obfervations in this ‘ introdu¢tory dif- 
courfe,’ fuch beautiful and familiar illuftrations attend them, and fo 
attentively does the author appear to have ftudied the anatomy of the 
human mind, that we were led to expeét in the perufal of his dramas, 
and we have not been difappointed, many beautiful traits of character, 
many faithful and affecting touches of nature. It has been his object to 
introduce us to the very bir:h of the paflion, which he feleéts as the fub- 
jet of illuftration ; inftead of partially reprefenting it to us at one period 
only of it’s growth, it has been his object to difplay the progrefs from it’s 
primary germination to it’s * full blown’ maturity. ‘This, however, 
we think is not firi¢tly the cafe in “* Count Bafil,” the firit play of 
this feries: when Rolinberg fays to his friend, a¢t 11, fcene 2, 

€ And has the firft look of a itranger’s face 
So far bewitch’d thee ?” 
Count Bafil replies, to the aitonifhment of Rofinberg, 
‘ A ftranger’s face! 
Long has fhe been the inmate of my breaft! 
The fmiling angel of my nightly dreams.’ 

here does not appear to have been any neceflity for tracing the birth 
of Bafil’s love to a circumitance which occurred two years before: it 
was not unnatural, that he fhould fall in love with O@avia at feeing her 
lead a aE and a folemn proceffion to the fhrine of Saint Francis, and 
bear offerings of gratitude for the recovery of her father from his bed 
of ficknefs; but Bafil thus relates the origin of his paffion: 

P.99.—* Two years fince, 

When marching on the confines of this ftate, 
We heard the difiant mufic of the chace, 
And trampling horfes near; J turn’d to look, 
And faw the lovelieit fight of woman’s form 
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That ever bleft mineeyes. Her fiery fteed, 

Struck with the ftrange accoutrements of war, 

Became unruly, and defpis’d the rein. 

I gently led him with his lovely charge 

Paft all the ranks: fhe thank’d me courteoufly ; 

‘Then, with the few companions of her {port, 

Took to the woods. again.’ 
lf the danger of Oétavia in this latter fituation renders her intereiting, 
fhe appears no lefs fo from the amiable office which engages her in the 
jormer. ‘The fcene before us, therefore, is the revival of an old unex- 
tinguifhed paflion, which for two whole years lay latent in. the breatt 
of Bafil, concealed even from his moft intimate and affectionate friend 
Rofinberg. 

It is not neceflary, that we fhould fketch for our readers the fables of 
thefe three plays; fuch a fketch would be meagre and a and 
confequently moft injurious to the author of them. ach has a ftudied 
implicity of plot, left the attention fhould be diverted from character to 
incident; in fhort, the fentiments, the imagery, the dialogue, every 
tluing is kept in due fubordination to the main defign, namely, a faithful 
delineation of nature, a difplay of thofe delicate and faint tints, which 
chara¢terife the different periods of paflion, and of thofe * lefs obtrufive 
but not lefs difcriminating traits,’ which mark it’s a€tual operation, but 
which our dramatifts have too frequently neglected to portray. 

It is evident, that a long feries of connected extracts would be necef- 
fary to afford our readers a correét idea of the fucccefs with which our 
author has laboured bis point. Such a feries, however, is incompatible 
with the nature of our work; we muft fatisfy ourfelves with a fhort {pe- 
men, and take our leave of the author, with thanks for the high gratifi- 

ion he has afforded us, and an earneft wifh, that he may conclude, 
ih the fame fuccefs that he has commenced, a regular delineation of 

¢ {trong paffions, which inhabit the human mind. 

The tollowing extra¢t is feleéted fromthe ** Tryal,” a comedy, and 
tie iccond play of the feries. 
rp. 261. Activ. Scene 2.—* Mr. WirurincTon’s hou. AGNES 

covered embroidering ata {mall table, Harwoopn flauding by her, 
and banging fondly over her as foe works. 
‘far, tow pretty itis! Now you put a little purple on the fide of 
ie ower. 
Yes, a very little fhade. 

“iar, And now a little brown upon that. 

‘ Ag. Even fo. 

‘ ‘lar. And thus you work up and down, with that tiny needle of 
Yours, ull the whole flower iscompleted. (Paufes, flill looking at ber 
wring.) Why, Agnes, you little witch! you’re doing that leaf wrong. 

g. You may pick it out then, and do it better tor me. I’m fure 
you have been idle enough all the morning, it is time you were employed 
ébout fomething, 


‘ Har, And fo I will. (Sitting down by ber, and taking bold of the 
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‘ 


dy. ( Covering the flower with her hand) O! no, no! 
‘ diar, "Take away that little perverfe hand, and let me begin. 
(4 utting his hand upon ly rs.) 
‘ dg. What a good for nothing creature you are! you can do no- 
thing 
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thing yourfelf, and you will fuffer nobody elfe to do any thine. I thould 
have had the whole pattern finifhed before now, if you had not loitered 
over my chair fo long. 

* Har. So you can’t work when I look over you? then I have fome 
—* upon you ? O you fly girl! you are caught in your own words 
at lait. 

‘ Ag. Indeed, Harwood, I with you would go home again to your 
law-books and your precedent hunting; you have mifpent a great deal 
of time here already. 

‘ Har. Is it not better to be with you in reality than only in imagi- 
nation? Ah! Agnes! you little know what my home ftudies are.—Law, 
faid you! how can I think of law, when your countenance looks upon 
me from every black lettered page that I turn? When your figure fills 
the empty feat by my fide, iad: your voice {peaks to me in the very mid- 
day ftillnefs of my chamber? Ah! my fweet Agnes! you will not bes 
lieve what a foolifh fellow I have been, fince i firtt faw you. 

‘ Ag. Nay, Harwood, I am not at all incredulous of the fad, it is 
only the caufe of it which I doubt. 

* Har. Saucy girl! 1 moft farely be revenged upon you for all this. 

‘ Ag. lam tired of this work, (Getting up.) 

* Har. O! do not give over.—Let me do fomething for you— let me 
thread your needle for you—I can thread one moft nobly. 

‘ Ac. Therethen. (Gives him a needle and filk. ) 

* Har. (Pretending to fcratch her hand with it.) So ought you tobe 
punifhed. (breads it awkwardly. ) 

‘ Ag. Ay, nobly done indeed! but I fhall work no more to-day. 

« Har. You muft work up my needleful. 

* dg. Lam to work a fool’s cap in the corner by-and-by, I fhall keep 
your neediefulfor that. 1am going to walk in the garden. 

« Har. And fo am I. 

* Ag. You are? 

* Her. Yes,lam. Go where you will, Agnes, to the garden or the 
field, the city or the defert, by fea or by land, I muft e’en go too. I 
will never be where you are not, but when to be where you are is im- 
poflible. 

« Ag. O! there will be no getting rid of you at this rate, unlefs 
fome witch will have pity upon me, and carry me up in the air upon 
her broomftick. 

* Har. There, I will not pretend to follow you, but as long as you 
remain upen the earth, Agnes, hang me! if 1 can find in my heart to 
budge an inch from your fide. 

* Ag. You are a madman. 

* Har. You are a forcerefs. 

« Ag. You are an idler. 

* Har. You are a little movfe. . 

* Ag. Come, come, get your hat then, and Iet us go. ( Afide, while 
he goes to the bottom of the fiage for bis hat.) Blefs me! 1 have forgot to 
be ill-humoured all this time. (Ex bafily.’ 


Art. xx1xX.—Thalia to Eliza: a poetical Epiftle from the Comic Mufe 
to the Counie/s of D , in which various eminent dramatic and poltti- 
cal Chara&ers are dijplayed. 8vo, 32 pages. Price 15. Richard- 


fons. 1798. oe 
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Dp——’s theatrical career, and fketches the characters of other dramatic 
performers, in yerfes remarkable neither for dullnefs nor animation. 
D. M. Me 





POLITICS. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Arr. xxx. Tableau fpeculatif de PEurope. A Speculative Picw 
of Europe. By Mr. Dumouriez. 12mo. 160 p. Pr. 3s. 6d. 
Publifhed in February, 1798. No Printer’s Name mentioned. 
Imported by De Boffe. 

Tue talents of Dumouriez are generally allowed; and every 
one acquainted either with his actions, or his writings, mult ac- 
knowledge, thathe is no common man. The prefent publication, 
although grofsly detective in fome points, has already acquired 
confiderable celebrity ; and as it treats of the deareft interefts of 
our own, and all the other european ftates, naturally calls upon 
us for an analyfis. 

We are told, in the preliminary difcourfe, that the hiftory of 
feveral anteriour centuries does not prefent fuch an extraordinary 
ieries of events, as that of theperiod now under-difcguflion. The 
fate of nations was decided in 1797, * by a fingle man, and in 
the twinkling of an eye.’ Before the preliminary treaty of Léo- 
ben, D. thinks, that Buonaparte, notwithftanding his heroifm, 
might have been {hut up and famifhed on the mountains of Sti- 
ria, cut off from all intercourfe with Italy, and forced to recoms 
mence the conqueft ef that country once more, had he ever 
been permitted to re-enter it. But it was the fortunate deltiny 


of France to have infufed * a falutary terrour’ into the cabinet * 


of Vienna: this induced the emperour to make a precipitate 
peace, when a delay of a fortnight would inevitably have changed 
the tace of his afiairs, The retreat of the courageous archduke 
Charles to an impregnable camp (une poftion inforgable) on the 
banks of the Danube, whence he could have efficacioufly pro- 
tecied the city of Vienna, added to the defenfive difpofitions 
made in that capital, in confequence of the able arrangements of 
general Mack, would have rendered an attack on it unfuccefsful. 
Buonaparte, menaced on his two flanks, by the army of the Tyrol 
on his left, and the army of the infurreciion of wea | on his 
right, would have found himfelf deflitute of provilion and 
money, and nearly eighty leagues diflant from Italy, with which 
country all communication would have been cut off, by the cap- 
ture of Triefte, and the general infurrection of the republic of 
Venice. 

It was the fyfem of partition, we are here told, that brought on 
the prefent war, and this fame fy fem is likely to become the grand 
mean of procuring peace; * for the french, enjoying the fatal 
good luck of being always victorious, have become conquerors, 
and torgetting the principles on pi ne founded their confti- 
tution, have adopted the fyftem of political partation, which has 
been fafhionable in Ewrope fince 1772.’ 

VOL. XXVII. Mm Chap, 


Dumouriez’s Speculative Kiew of Europe. 529 
Tue Author of this epiftle takes a retrofpect of the countefi of 
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Chap. 1. Aufria. Before the french revolution, Auftria was 
the greateft power in Europe, in confequence of the hereditary 
dignity of the head of the empire, the itrength of it’s armies, the 
extent and pofition of it’s ftates, and the influence of it’s poli- 
tics. It might have avoided the unfortunate war, in which it 
has been engaged againft the french nation, but it’s influence 
would not have been fo decided in a mixed govermment, as under 
an unlimited monarchy. Autiria, in coniequence of this mea- 
fure, has Joft it’s ancient inheritance of the Low Countries, which 
immediately connected it with France, Holland, and England ; 
the fertile Lombardy, and it’s influence in Italy, ¢ where a 
branch of it’s houfe vegetates precarioufly at the head of a little 
ftate, which cannot fail to be abforbed in rhe democratic revo- 
lution.’ 

It has loft all communication with the Rhine, by the ceffion 
of anteriour Auitria to the duke of Modena; and by the difmem- 
berment of the germanic body, it 1s about to lofe the feemingly 
ideal, but in fatt, real intereft, attached to the imperial dignity. 
On the other hand, it has acquired a portion of Poland, the ter- 
ritorial dimenfions of which are more than tavice as extentive as 
the Low Countries, while, in point of population, the mhabitants 
are equal to one-third of that of Belgium. It meditates alfo to 

rocure the archbifhopric of Saltzburgh, and the courfe of the 
Tin and the Danube, from Donawerth, Ingolftadt, and Paffan, 
to Vienna, which will add greatly to the ftrength and unity of 
it’s hereditary fiates. Honour excepted, Auftria has gained much 
by the prefent war.. It’s new acquifitions in Italy cover Hungary 
and Croatia, and prefent the means of vivifving the commerce of 
thefe charming provinces, which lawguifh from the want of being 
able to export and import commodities. The greateft danger is 
on the fide of Italy. The venetians, at prefent, confider the 
auftrians as their deliverers ; but that people will foon recollect, 
that they have been governed by a republican regimen for a 
thoufand years, and will, in a fhort time, look on them as their 
tyrants. In fine, the pofleffions of the houfe of Auftria im Italy 
are extremely precarious; and if the court of Vienna do not 
annibilate the cifalpine republic, Venice will be united, either 
indivifibly or federally, with that commonwealth. 

Chap. 11. Prefia. The author here infinuates, that a good 
underfanding prevails between France and Pruffia, elfe the former 
would not have incorporated the duchy of Cleves, and the 
county of Meurs, with the ¢ great republic.’ In return, the 
court of Berlin will be gratified with the city of Nuremberg, 
and fome other of the fhreds and remnants of the german empire. 
It would appear alfo, that a defign exitts, to deprive his britan- 
hic majefly of the eleciorate of Hanover; and it is infinuated, 
that one of his allies is to be his fucceffor! 

‘The greateft enemy of the king of Pruffia is here faid to be ‘de- 
movracy,’ and the latter will at length prevail, unlefs he fly to 
his tent, and exchange the charaGer of a fovereign for that of @ 
warriour. In fhort,.we-are given to underftand, * that the fafety 
of Pruffia, and ber monarch, can be produced only by a she 
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war, or an univerfal peace with France,’ the latter of which 
muf be cohcluded of a fixed and immoveable baiis. 

Chap. 111. Yhe German Empire. The french revolution has. 
unveiled the weakhefs of this gothic edifice; and a congre{s, 
‘ which will cover the germanit body with eternal thame, while 
it feals it’s deftruction,’ 1s now affembled at Raftade. 

Chap. 1v. Srvitserland. Switzerland, confidered as * the bul- 
wark and the key of Germany,’ when this chapter was written, 
has experienced all the effects of a fudden and complete revolu- 
tion. It is but juflice, however, to obferve, that if the advice 
here given to the fwils, * to increafe their real force, by adding 
to the number of their citizens,’ had been adopted, they might 
have aveided their fate. Mr. D. allows, that ‘ the remonitrances 
of the fubjugated bailiwics are juft, and their oppofition to the 
law of fuperiour force natural.’ 

Chap. v. Jtaly. Until thie fretich revolution had croffed the 
Alps, the italians confidered the republicans as fo many mad- 
men, who would foon be fcourged into fubmifion by their impe- 
rial ahd rogal maftérs. But they no fooner beheld the king of 
Pruffia courting a peace with the new commenwealth,; Hefle, 
Saxony, and Swabia, fucceffively detaching themfelves from the 
germanic league, Spain from an enemy becoming an ally, the 
houfe of Savoy vanquifhed, Holland conquered and revolu- 
tionifed, and the imperial armies fleeing betore the conquering 
banners of their enemies, than they initantly changed their opi- 
nions, and attributed all thefe memorable events to the triumph 
of liberty. The following paflage is worthy of hotice. 

‘ The fate of the cifalpine republic is ftill precarious. It 
deperids on what may be determitied at Ratiadt. Should a 
general war take place, Frarice; too much occupied with her own 
affairs, will be unable to afford her fufficient affiflance; and the 
cifalpines will either voluntarily return to the auftrian yoke, or 
be forced to fuccumb. The reft of Italy, in this cafe; will be 
preferved from derhocracy. Should peace, on the other hand, 
take place, the firft war of the cifalpines will be againtt France 
herfelf ; and it will originate in the refentment of the former, and 
the reftlefs ambition of the latter.’ 

Chap. v1. Turkey. This chapter commences with a very extrae 
ordinary affertion; viz. * that the revolution of Turkey is an un- 
avoidable confequence of that of Italy.’ The enfranchifement 
of the greeks, and the exile of the barbarous romans, with their 
fanaticifm, defpotifm, and ignorance, into Afia, have been long 
the with of philofophy. - 

_ Chap. vit. Rufia. Weare told, by D., that there is agreat city 
inthis empire, where the germs of republicanifm are unfoldin 
themfelves, ¢ This city is Mofcow; already the afylum of mal- 
ae IE and eritics, it will one day become the focus of revo- 
ution.’ 

Chap. vitr and 1x. Seveden and Denmark. Sweden has three 
diftinét and oppofite interefts. The firft, which will be generally 
confidered as whimfical, * is to have no flare in the contelt, but 


to watch the progrefs of the revolu'ionary fpirit, and to take 
. Mme advantage 
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advantare of it, a8 foon as it fhall attack the empire of Ruffia, 
in order to fhake off her flavifh fubmiffion to the court of Peterf. 
burg, to recover her ancient boundaries, to extend them to the 
Neva, and by acquiring pofleffion of the capital, to obtain the 
province of Livonia!” 

It is the policy of Denmark to prevent the invafion of Eng- 
land ; for, in cafe of fuccefs, the toll of the Sound would be 
confidered as * a feudal claim,’ and ‘* the turbulent and infati- 
able republicans’ would domineer in Copenhagen, in the Baltic, 
and in the Elbe. 

Chap. x. England. We are here told, what we hope and be- 
lieve to be untrue: that the fate of Great Britain depends on the 
congrefs of Ruftadt. That her interefts are implicated in that 
event, can be readily fuppofed; but it is utterly impoflible, that 
her independence can be affected by the partitionary fpirit of 
either her eneinics or her allies. The following paflage is worthy 
of notice. 

‘ In this bitter conflict between the french and englifh, the 
glory of the former has been more brilliant, as well as more dif- 
ficult to acquire. The french have difplayed greater courage, 
the englifh more addrefs. While the latter had an excellent 
navy, the former had every thing to create. Had not the french 
been under the neceflity ot fuftaining a general war, which em- 
ployed all their talents, and all their population, they would, in 
a fhort time, have equalled, perhaps furpaffed, the englifh, both 
in number of fhips and failors. Of this, two recent events are 
a fufficient proof. Lewis x1v, whofe ambition afpired to univer- 
fal glory, wifhed to have a navy, and, in a fhort time, he created 
one. Lewis xvi had occafion for fhips of the line, in order to 
aflift the americans : and, in two years, he increafed their num- 
ber to eighty. But as he then waged a coalition-war againft 
England, he experienced all the misfortunes ufually refulting 
from combined plans againft an enemy, who poffeffed an unity 
of action, interefl, and volition. The defcent on England failed 
in 1779, in confequence of the dilatory movements of Spain. 
At another time, the defection of Holland fruftrated all the o 
rations. Cupidity and difunion occafioned the lofs of a decilive 
battle; and all the efforts of the laft king of France were un- 
availing. Pree 

‘ In the courfe of the prefent revolutionary war, the french 
marine has been completely diforganifed. Twenty fhips of war 
furrendered at Toulon have weakened, and two naval battles, de- 
ftroyed it. All the genius, efforts, and courage of the french 
have been direted againit fuch of the neighbouring nations a6 
menaced their liberty. Their victorious arms have fpread ter- 
rour and ravage around them. They have abandoned to the 
englifh the empire of the ocean, without remaining wholly m- 
active themfelves. Their privateers have occafioned confiderable 


lo{s to the enemy’s commerce, in the indian feas, as well as thofe 
of America and Rurope. A {quadron has deflroyed the fifhenes 


of Newfoundland. .They have re-conquered Corfica; a have 
driven the britith from the Mediterranean ; they have fhed 


their 
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their marine at Toulon; that of Breft is recovering, and they 
have conquered a new one at Venice and Corfou: in fhort, they 
are now {ferioufly occupied with a defcent on England. 

‘ It would be pate ache imprudent to confider this proje& 
as chimerical. If the war: be renewed, it cannot, however, be 
carried into execution ; but if the french have England alone ta 
contend with, they will attain their end, by means of perfe- 
verance. The mechanical part of the navy may be acquired by 
money and population; practice, glory, and rewards, may pro- 
cure the technical part. The french poffefs a bold, enterprifing 
{pirit, which renders them fufceptible of every fpecies of intrucs 
tion and labour. Thefe reflectiqns cannot have efcaped the caglifh 
government, and muft oceafion it much difquietude.’ 

D. now proceeds to tear off what he terms * le bandcau @illu- 
fion,’ and attempts to-prove an invafion not only poffible, bug 
actually practicable, by indifputable facts. ‘The events, to which 
he fo triumphantly recurs, will not, however, bear him out; 
for of the fquadron of general Hoche, but a very fmall portion 
indeed reached Bantry-bay ; and the fate of the * flotsdia of four 
frigates,’ that reached the coaft of Wales, .demonftrates, that a 
{mall armament, which may accidentally efcape the vigilance of 
our cruizers, will but rufh on it’s fate. The channel current,, 
and the periodical winds, are, indeed, favourable to the invaders ; 
but unlefs a force be landed that can feed it/elf, it would be lew, 
for ever to France, as it muft yield to famine and fuperiour 
numbers. In refpe& to the tranfporting a complete army, ‘al- 
though not phyfically impoffible in the execution, it is allowed 
to be extremely improbable; and as te the partial mode of, con- 
quering by fmall and fucceflive embarkations, it appears, on the 
firft blufh, to be machiavelian. Jt is propofed to fend over 200, 
chaffe-marées, with 100 men, and one piece. of cannon in each ;. 
40 gun boats of the new model, carrying two twelve-pounders,, 
and four horfes, are to form the advanced guard, Ten fand-bags, 
per man, as many pallifades and pickaxes, are to afford the 
means of entrenchment. The army thus propofed to be eme 
ployed, is to confift of 10,000 foot and soo horfe. Now fup- 
poling fuch a body fairly landed, and that it could withftand,, 
for a few days, the united efforts of an armed nation, how is it 
to be vittualled? The following anfwer to that queition would 
almoft tempt a man to fuppofe, that the general had never croffed, 
between Dover and Calais, as it implies an utter ignorance of 
naval affairs, at the fame time that it fuppofes the moit feandalous 
inactivity on the part of our own navy ;: ‘ one diviion of gun-boats 
may remain with the troops; the others, with the chafe-marées, 
may return to the point of departure, and be every night employed 
in bringing provifion for the entrenched camp, which the enemy’s 
fhips, drawing too much water, and not daring to expofe theme. 
felves to the red-hot fhot of the camp-batteries and gun-boats, 
cannot approach.” 

We fhall now take ouf leave of this very fingular pamphlet, 
which eyinces great talents and information, and alfo abounds 
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with many ftriking contradictions, after prefenting our readers 
with one or two of the concluding paragraphs. 

* This revolutionary torrent fhould * oppofed by a wall of 
brafs. The fhame and calamities, with which France menacesall 
Europe, can be repelled by arms alone. Should peace be con- 
cluded at Raftadt on the conditions imperioufly dictated by the 
directory, Europe is undone. All the ftates of Europe ought, 
therefore, to form a new coalition; not to conquer, but to force 
France to return to it’s conititutional principles. 

* This confederacy ought to be compofed af the nations who 
fill retain their freedom ; and they ought to act againit that 

ower which. perfecutes and menaces them all. Spain, Italy, 
Folland, and Switzerland, are chained to their conqueror ; 
Turkey is a cypher. It is neceflary to oppofe to France an 
offenfive and defenfive league, on the part of Pruilia, Auiiria, 
the Empire, Ruffia, Sweden, Denmark, and America; and, if 
poffible, the king of Naples, Switzerland, and Turkey, fhould 
accede to it. This confederacy fhould annul every thing that 
has been achieved at Raftadt; it fhould abfolutely oppofe the 
defcent on England,-either by an a¢tyal interpofition, or by war; 
it fhould impofe on the belligerent powers a rigorous armiltice, 
and attack the party that refufes compliance.’ 


Arr. xxx1. 4 /peculative Sketch of Europe, tranflated from the 
French of Monfieur Dumouriez. To which are prefixed Stridures 
upon the Chapter relative to Great Britain. 8vo. 126 pages. 
Price 2s. 6d. Hatchard. 1798. 


We have examined this tranflation, and find it in general very 
correct. The wifh of beholding wx bomme-roi arife in Germany 
feems to have originated in the fceorn, with which Dumouricz 
atfects to behold the princes of that portion of Europe facritcing 
the interefts of the federal commonwealth to his victorious coun- 
trymen It is not a hero king, but a man-king, that he wifhes to 
fee, and this phrafe has been mis-tranflated in two different places. 
Perhaps it was imagined, that it might have given offence: 8 

The ‘ moral bile,’ of Dumouricz, is bitterly complained of, in 
the *Stri€tures upon the Chapter of England ;’ but this only 
proves how eafy it isto {py the mote in a brorber’s eye : for even here 
we find fome illiberal remarks about ‘the moft rancorous of our 
traitors,’ and are told, ‘ that oppofition, which fo long ferved as a 
fhield to thofe dodrines, which alone could have cankered the 
heart and confumed the vitals of this country, and has been the 
effective ally of the evil principle of this conflict, is now driven 
from it’s place by the burt of public opinion.’ 


Arr. xxxi1. Thoughts on the French Invafion of England, by 
General Dumouriez. Tranflated from the French. Illuftrated 
with a Chart of Great Britain and Ireland, with the Coafts of 
France, Spain, Portugal, &c. exhibiting ali the Channels, Har- 
bours, Bays and Iflands, with the exatt Bearings and Diftance 
between any two Places. Third Edition. gto. 12 pages 
Price 18. 6d. Stockdale. 1798. 
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Tars is a tranflation of Chap. X of the Tableau Speculatif de? Eue 
rope, eked out with a few paragraphs from other parts of that work. 


nt. xxxii1. Levafion of England! Shall the French come, or not ? 


Or Neighhour’® Fare; fhewing what Hopes there are, that the Cone. 


dition of Engl:fhmen will be improved by the French, 8v0. 16 

pages. Price gd. Rivingtons. 1798." 

Tuis fhort pamphlet, uelike many on the fame-fide of the quef- 

tion, is written with every appearance of liberality and candoure 
In adopting thefe, the author evinces much more fhrewdnefs as 
vell as policy, than thofe violent men, who would profcribe their 
fellow citizens for differing in opinion with them, and are always 
ready to term an attachment to a well regulated liberty, a sacobini- 
eal delire of anarchy and plunder, He frankly allows, that there are 
faults in our government, which want mending ; and that whenever 
thefe can be rectified, * we fhall be a ftill greater, and happier, and 
more flourifhing peopie than we are.” 


Art. xxxtv. A flert Account of the Invafion of Switzerland by the 
French, in a Letter from M. Mallet du Panto M. de M. Tranflated 
from the French. 8vo. 24 pages. Price is. White. 1798. 
Tus, which is faid to be a tranflation from a letter written by 

Mallet du Pan, is dated, * Frontiers of Switzerland, March 20, 

1798.’ Whether it be the production of that writer or not, it at 

leaft refembles the violerce of his declaination, although it is fome- 

what deficient in that force of expreflion, and threwdnefs of political 
remark, with which his other works abound. | 
The expedition againft Switzerland is here deemed ‘ atrocious ;” 
and notwithflanding the encouragement given to the emigrants, 
both directly and indireétly, it mutt be allowed, that the provoca- 
tion on the part of this federalcommonwealth was infinitely f{maller, 
than what has been afforded by any of the other powers of Europe. 
The ‘ unheard-of crimes,’ perpetrated on this occafion, are faid 
to be ‘ greater, if poffible, than any of thofe which ttain the annals 
ot the trench revolution ;’ and as ro the accounts delivered in the 

french papers, ‘ official or not official, thofe records of grofs im- 

pottures, digeited by flaves, do not contain one word on this head 

which is nota moft flagrant violation of truth, and which does not 
raife the moft lively indignation,’ The dire‘tory, we are told, 

‘ has added perfidy to ingratitude, machiavelifm to ferocity, the 

molt abfurd pretexts to refults ilill more ridiculous; has deluged 

with fire and blood a peageful and flourifhing country, as famous 
for it’s wifdom as for the happy effeéts of it’s liberty ; 4 country 
which all of a fudden, and at it’s imperious and tyrannical mane 
dae, has been thrown into a ftate of defolation, of which it is as 
dithcult to defcribe the extent, as to afcertain the term when it will 
end.’ 
The poftfcript contains the following concluding paragraphs 
from a letter of a more recent date. 
‘ Inever found myfelf more oppreffed and gloomy than I have 
been ever fince this invafion of Savitzerland. hen it is confidered 
M m 4 in 


Mallet du Pan’s foert Account of the Invafion of Switzerland. §3§ 
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in allit’s hideous circumftances, the hair ftands on end.—At the 
moment of my writing thele few lines, I have loft my country ; 
Geneva is probably united to France: O God! what an union! 
The trench envoy made the formal demand, fignifying, that if it’s 
jnirabitants would not anticipate the wiih of the directory, the town 
would be ranfacked. Such a world of woe and of crimes, gojng on 
unpunifhed, unrevenged, renders life loathful. The conquett of 
Switzerland makes Germany totter—all fhall be granted at Rad- 
fiadt. Now all Europe 1s concentrated in Exgland; it’s falvation 
depends on the fate of that power /? We are aflured by the author, 
that the emiflaries of Mengaud, ‘a jacobin of the firft ttamp, and 

eriect adept in (the) new diplomatic fcience, employed them- 
fives in running over the country, offering a Jouis-d’or to every 
one who would turn his arms againit his brethren.’ The accept- 
ance of fuch a paltry bribe is furely a flrong argument againft the 
boafted virtue of the fwifs, fo often alluded to in this publication, 

$. 
Arr. xxxv. The Queftion as it food in March 1798. 8vo. 24 
pages. Price 6d. Faulder. 


Ir is the defign of this celebrated pamphlet, which is attributed 
to Mr. Francis, to trace the caufe, origin, and effect of the war; 
and we muft fay the author has well performed his tafk. The 
flyle is perfpicuous and eafy, the arrangement judicious, the dif- 
tinctions acute, the flatermments correct, and the conclufions fair.-= 
We have only toadd_ that the fpirit difplayed in this performance 
is that of atriend to order, freedom, and juflice. We read, with 
emotion, the following paragraph. 

p. 20 —* In what condition this juft and neceffary war, if ever it 
can be ended, will leave us at lait, may appear doubtful to thofe, 
who are not ftruck with the actual refult of it. They, who thrive 
by the prefent difirefs, are not likely to be alarmed by future dan- 
gers. The vermin feed, and the animal dies. In the lat five 
years, the minifter has waited above two hundred millions of 
money borrowed, befides all the growing income of the country, 
and an immenfe arrear of debt unaccounted and unprovided for. 
He fet out with an affociation of the principal powers of Europe, 
whom he paid, and of the inferior ftates, whom he forced to join mm 
the confederacy ; and now we have but one friend left, who, if not , 
adually negotiating with France, makes no contribution to the war, 
and’ mui tink, if fhe is not fupported by the prote&ion of Great 
Britain. Is there another power in Europe, that would not gladly 
promote the downfall of England ? They fee us ftand aloof, com- 
manding the fea, and apparently in fafery, encouraging, bribing, 
or bullying other nations to perfecute and deftroy one another, 
On the continent, the englifh government, and not the french, 
with all their enormities, are confidered as the original incendia- 
ries and common enemy of mankind. . The french, they fay, 
plunder the houfe, but the englifh fet it on fire, ena 

‘ The kingdom of Ireland, conftituting a third of the empire, in- 
ftead of contributing tothe common caufe, is proclaimed to be in 

a fate of open rebellion, and with difficulty kept down by 2 great 
army, paid by England, which ought to have been employed 
k a 
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againft France, but which is now in fuch a ftate, as to be formidable 
to every one, but the enemy. Specific evidence is unneceflary. The 
condition of the army is fufficient to prove what the condition of 
the country mult be, where foldiers range at large, not only with- 
out civil authority, but without difcipline. ut the groans of 
Ireland are too diftant to be heard. Her forrows are not feen. 
The drefles of the opera are corrected, and all the duties of chrifti- 
anity are performed. 

‘in England and Scotland the general difpofition of the people 
may be fairly judged of by the means, which are faid to be necef- 
fary.to counteraét it; animmenfe ttanding army, barracks in every 
part of the country, the bill of mghts fufpended, and, in effect, a 
military government. 

* Since the year 1793, the property of the public creditor has lof 
about half it’s marketable value, which the enormous increafe of 
the mafs makes it impoffible it fhould ever recover. The whole 
effect of a finking fund of four millions, augmented by the fall of 
public credit, and a¢ting ona capital fo depreciated, is to keep the 
3 per cents. at a fluctuating price between 48 and 50. With that 
prodigious engine of financial powerin his hands, the minifter bas 
been tearful of encountering another loan; and now he confeffes, 
that, under the meafures of his adminiftration, public credit has 
been fo much impaired, that it has become abfolutely neceflary to 
give additional fupport and fecurity to the national funds, by 
making the land-tax perpetual, and putting it up to auction in 
Change Alley. 

‘ A few months before payment was flopped at the bank, any 
man, who had predicted that event, would have been pitied asa 
madman, cr profcribed as atraitor. The bank is identified with 
government, and, with their connivance, may iffue it’s paper toany 
unknown amount. An aét of parliament is always ready to thelrer 
them from the demands of their lawful creditors. The only ef- 
feétual fecurity to the public, againft an exorbitant emiffion of bank 
paper, is to be obliged to pay in fpecie on demand. Take away 
that reftraint, andthen what is the bank, or what may it be, but 
an inftrument of enormous power and fraud in the hands of the 
minifler ? 

‘ The final fate of the funds is involved not only in the infant 
exigencies of the war, but in the neceflities which the war will en- 
tail on the peace. To provide for the eftablifhments, and to pay 
the intereft of the debt, out of any fund, that does not invade the 
fources of production, is peipebin impoflible. But a nation, that 
fupplies it’s income out of it’s capital, lives on the feed, and then 
the queflion is, not whether a great emergency may not demand 
and juftify a great exertion, but how long the ordinary ftrength 
can fupport the extraordinary effort? The-demand, that exeeods 
the ability, is fure to leflenit; that is, the inabihty increafes with 
the demand.’ $. A. 


Art. xxxvi. <Addrefs from Camille Fordan, Member for the Depart- 
ment of the Rhine to bis Conftituents, on the Revolution of the fourth of 


September, 1797. Tranflated from the French; with an original 
Preface 
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Preface and Notes, by John Gifford, Efq. Author of a Letter to 
the Earl of Lauderdale; Two Letters to the Hon. Thos. Ertkine, 
&c. 8vo. 140 pages, Price 3s.6d. Longman. 17938. 


Cam1L_e Jorpan was one of thofe members of the legiflative 
body, who were chofen fubfequent to the eftablifhment of the con- 
Kitution of 1795 ; and one of thofe unfortunate members, who were 
denounced on the sth of feptember, 1797, as confpirators for the 
re-eftablifhment of royalty, and banifhed from their country. The 
prefent is an addrefs to his conftituents, the lyonnefe, exculpatory 
of his own condu@, and that of his profcribed colleagues, and con- 
fequently criminating the meafures of the triumphant majority. 
Camille jordan has pleaded his caufe with confiderabie ability: his 
language is animated, though extremely diffufe. For our own part, 
we have always confidered the revolution of the fourth of feptember 
as an act of unqualified defpotifm on the part of the majority: the 
evidence of the confpiracy was at beft infofficient; but had it been 
complete, had it been of unequivocal validity, the various: viola- 
tions of the conftitution by which it was effected, in our opinion, 
admit of no pardon or palliation. If the exigency of the times be 
admitted as a conc of authority to fanétion one arbitrary meafure, 
it will always be reforted to by the powerful in defence of the molt 
perfecuting laws, and the moft odious adminiftration. Since the 
eftablifhment of a republic in France, if a man oppofe any meafure 
of the ruling power, in order to make him unpopular and fufpeed, 
it has been fufficient to brand him with the name of royalift; pre- 
cifely as in England every man is a democrat—a word of moft 
fanguinary and detefted import! he is befet with fpies, and marked 
as a vittim, who denies the immaculacy of parliament, the wifdom, 
econdmy, and difinterefted honour of adminiftration. * Alas!’ fays 
Camille Jordan, ‘ do you not know, that it is the firft maxim of the 
gteat art of revolutions’—he ought to have faid governments—* to 
create certain words, which, though deftitute of all fignification in 
themfelves, may engender in the ardent and weak imaginations of 
the multitude, acrowd of ideas which acquire encreafed efficacy from 
the very circumftance of their being inditetesduans and obfcure? It ° 
3s the empire of darknefs which children people with mon*ers and 
phantoms: it is the fecret of thofe terrible words, by means of which 
the Sybils or Pythia terrified nations, overthrew empires, and had 
fufficient force of themfelves to realize the predictions they had an- 
nounced.’ This obfervation is perfectly juft; and-we with to imprefs 
it on the minds of our countrymen. 

Mr. G. has tyanflated this addrefs with confiderable fpirit. His 
motes are few, and his preface, like all his other produdtions, is 
vulgar, intolerant, abufive, and caiumnious. E. D. 


Art. xxxvit. A foort Addrefs to the Members of the loyal Affociations, 
on the prefent State of public Affairs; containing a brief Expofition of . 
the Defigns of the French upon this Country, and of their propofed Di 
wifion g Great Britain and Jreland, into three diftin@ and independent 
Republics ; with a Lift of the DireGories and Minifters of the fame, as 
prepared by the Direfory at. Paris. Seventh Edition. By John 
Gifford, Efq. e\uthor of a Letter to the Earl of = a 
tter 
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etter to the Hon. Thomas Erfkine, &c.  8vo. 47 pages, 


Price is. Longman. 1798. 

Wuewn an invafion of our country is threatened, the joint efforts 
of a whole people, and unity of interefts and opinions, can alone be 
formidable againft a numerous, marual, and perhaps incenfed enemy. 
Every page of this pamphlet is calcalated to fow the principles of 
cifunion, fufpicion, and terrour. ‘ Loyal,’ by which the author 
does not feem to mean military affociations, are to be re-aflembled 
at this crifis: and the purport feems ta be pretty evident, for fuch: 
are here taught to confider the friends of liberty as the allies of a 
foreign foe; and their principles being blafted with the accufation 
of ‘ jacobinifm,’ they are told, ‘ you muft either deftroy it, or it 
will dettroy you.’ : 

To fuch, ‘ the imprefcriptible rights of man’ may well be repre- 
fented 2s a ‘ nonfenfical doétrine ;’ but it is rather amufing, when we 
find them complemented as having ‘ virtually fecured the conftitu- 
tional liberty of the prefs.’ 

Mr. G. afferts, that he has received three lifts of as many dire€tories 
for England, Scotland, and Ireland, from France. It may be fo, 
for we would not charge him with the diabolical malice of having 
fabricated them. But, fuppofing this to he the cafe, where is the 
candour, liberality, or even common honefty, in publifhing the 
names, and fuch names too, at a time like this, unlefs he could 
prove their privity and approbation. Many of the perfons here 
held forth to the indignation, and, incafe of an immediatg invafion, 
perhaps to the daggers of their countrymen, have already fmarted 
under the lath of oppreffion. Some have been tried foy their lives 5 
one isa prifoner at this moment, and another, whofe name happens 
to be omitted, is yet plainly pointed out, by the affected moderation 
of the author, although about tq appear before a jury, on a charge 
of high treafon. 

If, after due refleétion, fuch a proceeding does not call up a blufh 
on the cheek of Mr. G., we muf pronounce him loft indeed, for he 
muft be infenfible to fhame, and incapable of amendment ! 

Mr. G. afferts, that one or two of our newfpapers are in the pay 
of France! Such an affertion is cruel and poe Bs until it be 
proved to be true. If Mr. G. know it to be true, and do not at- 
tempt to prove it,. we denounce him as an enemy to the conftitution 
which he affeéts to adore: if it be not true, the forger of fo foula 


falfhood is to be fhunned by every honeft man. Se 


Art. xxxviir. Oppofition dangerous. By Thomas Lifter, s. a. 
8vo. 39 pages. Price 1s. Stockdale. 1798. 


Tuts is a well-written eflay, intended to fhow the advantages of 
waving all party confiderations at the prefent moment, and uniting 
to meet the enemy with energy am effect. Se 


Arr. xxx1rx. A Letter to the Landbolders of Great Britain, on the 
prefent important Crifis; containing fome intercfling Obfervations to 
Stockholders. By a Friend to the Landed Interef. 8vo. 86 pages. 
Price zs. Jordan. 
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Tue author of this pamphlet offers many weighty obfervations to 
the confideration of the landholders of this country, and fuch, we 
think, as ought not to be flighted. | 


Art. xp. Lhe important Debate on the Duke of Bedford's Motion for 
the Difmiffal of the prefent Minifters, wiih the Speeches of the Duke of 
Bedford, Marquis of Lanfdown, Lord Holland, &¥c. 8vo. 6d. Jordan. 
Ow a debate, the fubftance of which has already appeared in every 

newfpaper, it is not important that we fhould enlarge. It is fufh- 

cient for us to fay, that the editor, in thus attempting to. fend it 
abroad in a more permanent form than that of a new{paper, appears 
to have been animated by a defire to,ferve his country. 


Art. xr. Plain Fads. In five Letters toa Fricnd, on the prefent 
State of Politics. 8vo. 106 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Jordan. 1798. 


Tris pamphlet abounds with various and judicious remarks, and 
correct, appofite, and valuable quotation. It embraces a wide field 
of inquiry. Early reformation, independence, party, political apof- 
tacy, unconftitutional doétrines, lately advanced by authority ; ad- 
herents of miniftry, profufion of public money, national debt, taxa- 
tion, balance of trade, places, finecures, penfions, addrefles, fate 
of reprefentation, inftances of corruption, how nations have loft 
their liberty, defpotifm, undue influence, Bolingbroke on parlia- 
mentary corruption, the prefent war, decree of the 19th of november, 
navigation of the Scheldt, french declaration of war, minifteriat 
alarm, ftate trials, negotiations for peace, utility of complaint, fe- 
curity for the future, confidence in minifters, Pitt’s talents, exer- 
tions made in the caufe of liberty, mnovation, end of government, 
diferetionary power of reprefentatives, annual parliaments, univerfal 
seprefentation, public inftruction, condud& of ele&ions, compromifes, 
voting by ballot, borough holders, advantages of a true reprefen- 
ration of the people, education in Scotland and New England, know- 
fedge unfriendly to arbitrary governments, taxation, itate-lottery, 
¢rimingl code in Tufcany, punifhment of death, charitable inftitu- 
tions for male and female outcafts, game laws, farms, liberty of 
fpeech, army, barracks, power of the crown, the two bills, arifto? 
¢cracy, violence an enemy to truth and liberty; fuch are the topics 
difeufled in this work, and difeuffed with great ability, and with all 
the ardour of amind intent upon the public'good.  — 


Ant. xu, Three Warnings to Fohn Bull before he dies. By an old 
Acquaintance of the Public. 8vo.° 39 pages.’ Price ‘1s. 6d: 
Faulder. 1798. : 


A mBRE party perforniance, diftinguifhable for nothing but im- 
menee. Did this writer ever hear of three warnings to an 
author? if he did not, we will tell him of them, though we believe, 
that it is unneceflary for us to give ourfelves that trouble, for he will 
learn what they are in due time. They are exprefled in a few words; 
his friends negle& him, the public defpife him, and the bookfellers 
keep his book m confinement. What then hall thé poor author do? 
Why, throw away his pen, and become a foldier; he-will be ftilla 
voluntecr. ‘ 
RT. 














A farewell Warning to my Country. Sqt 


Ari. xi111. Democratic Principles illuftrated by Example, By Peter 
Porcupine. Part I, Seventh Edition. 1zmo. 3d. Wright. 


Me. Porcupine is a very violent writer, The fubje& he has here 
chofen to write upon fuits his genius well. He is in his element, 
when he is defcribing the horrours of democratical fury, and he here 
employs his pen in narrating the bloody reduction of Lyons by the 
army of the convention, It is impoffible to think of thefe tranfactions 
without fhuddering, and pouring upon the authors of the mifery they 
produced the mott dreadful execrations. We hope, however, more 
than the truth is told us, and that writers on this fubject, dreadful as 
it is, have increafed it’s horrours. : 

We beg leave to affure the author, that we fhare in all his fenfibility 
on occafion of the maflacre at Lyons; but we neither approve of his 
motives for publifhing this account, at this moment, in America, 
which, we think, tends to ftir up ftrife, uot to prevent it; nor do 
we believe in his reprefentation of the feenes there exhibited to the 
weeping eyes of humanity. We fee many a politician now ready to 
adopt the maxim of an early religious enthufiaft, and to take for his 
motto 


‘“< Credo, quia impoffiibile «f.” S. A, 


Art. xtiv. 4 farewell Warning to my Country, before the Horr of 
Danger. By the Author of * the Crifis.” 12mo. 32 pa. Pr. 2d, ~ 
Hatchatd. 1708. ° 


Arter fome prefatory remarks, concerning the value of the ancient 
and venerable fabric of our government, our old and hereditary free- 
dom, our juft and equal laws, and ¢ our facred chriftian eftablifh ment,” 
we are here told, that all thefe depend on our \conduct * in the ap- 
proachiag hour of our trial.’ 

‘This is all very good, and admirably well timed; but when the 
author turns calumniator, libels fuch of his countrymen as may differ 
with him in fentiment refpe€ting our internal politics, afferts that 
they are a€ting in concert with the enemy, and points them out to the 
animadverfion, and perhaps the vengeance of their fellow-citizens, 
inftead of the thanks, he neceffarily incurs the execration of every 
good man. Here follows an example. © 

‘a1. Our fecond enemy, and I bluth to defcribe him, is 
that body of degenerate and apoftate britons—thofe unnatural and 
confummate traitors—/eld to the interefts of France, and weaned from 
every fentimient of focial téndernefs for the land of their nativity, 
who live difperfed and concealed amongft us; mifcreants who, under 
the cover of an infamous fecrefy, fand ready to infti@ a@ wound of death 
on the heart of their country, and to yield up their fellows-countrymen te 
mifery, profcription, and the fword. Lam willing to grant, that thefe 
MONSTERS, confidered in themfelves, or in refpect to us, may be 
few in number; but confidered as ating in concert with an army of 
fuccefsful invaders, as inftruéted in all their ways, and zealous to pro- 
mote and imitate all their atrocities, they are too meny and too great, 
My countrymen, nore THESE WELL! Thefe are, by many degrees, 
our moft real, moft determined, and moft deftructive:enemies,’ 

The following pofition is here faid to have beed publifhed * under 
the fanétion ofa french legiflature ;’ but as it is u icated by any 

6 better 
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better authority. than the affertion of our author, we are inclined to 
confider it in the nature of a pious fraud, and intended 10 unite ous: 
felves by blackening our enemies: ‘ No Monarcuy above, if we 
with to preferve our REPUBLIC below.’ ‘Tne condutt of the french 
government has ot late given rife to many ferions and real fubjects of 
accufation; it is equally ridiculous and immoral, therefore; to recut 


to charges not foanded on truths 


Art. xiv. Pacification; or the Safety and PraGicability of a Peace 
with France demonflrated: with Remarks on the Advantage of a 
Change of Minifiry, and the Dangers which threaten both Nations by 
an objtinate Perfeverance in the War. 8vo. 40 pages. Price ts; 6d; 
Jordan. 1798. 


Some obvidus truths are here repeated ; but they are not likely to 
be attended to. We fhall, however, fele& a fhort paflagé on ah 
interefting fubjec : . 

« Reafonable, and timely tonceffions, prevent the neceffity of 
ferious reforms. This is a maxim that cannot be too deeply im- 
prefied upon the minds of legiflators; becaufe it is cledr from the 
concurrent teftimony. of hiftory, that the negleét of it, has been the 
pregnant fource of the moft trying difficulties, that have embarraffed 
governments. Had it been remembered, at all times, with attention 
equal to its importance,—Holland had not bcen loft to Spain ;—= 
America to England ;—Frante to the Bourbons ;~nor England to 
the Stuarts. 

« Some may think, perhaps, with archbifhop Latid, that, «there 
is no end of concefion.” And fo we think; and fo we are well 

erfuaded, when conceffion arifes from neceffity rather than choice. 
‘The common progrefs of mankind, in all ages and countries, feems to 
be this. They begin with reafonable demands, and proceed to un- 
reafonable: it is the bufinefs of authority to draw the line. Autho- 
rity can lofe nothing by judicious conceffion ;—for authority, upon 
legitimate principles, is fo neceffary to the tranquillity of the world, 
and men are fo fenfible of it, that however in the moments of irrita- 
tion, they may negleét or abandon it, they will always find it their 
intereft to return to it, as the common pillar that upholds fociety.’ 


Art. xuvi. A Letter to a Merchant, Member of the. Howe of Come 
mons; on his public Declaration, that he fees no Bufine/s Bifbops have 
in Parliament. By a Layman. 8vo. 45 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 
Bell. 1798. : 


Ir might have been hoped, that the intelligent writer of this letter 
would have demonftrated the gracfitalusility arifing from bifhops having 
feats in parliament, and thus put anend to any fuppofed clamour 
on that fabjeét. But, as if this were difficult, he attacks his anta- 
— by way of recrimination ; and if he cannot prove, that certain 

ignitaries-of the church ought to fit in one houfe, he at leaft gives 
fome ftroug reafons againft ie policy of admitting a crowd of mer- 
cantile men into the other. 

He obferves, that, according to the calculations of lord Monbodde, 
the thirft of gold < has facrificed five millions of the inhabitants of 
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India to the eftablifhment of a britifh trade ;’ he then defires the 
merchants ¢ to cafta melancholy view along that vaft extent of iflands, 
converted into prifons and charnel houfes for their african flaves, 
where the blood of natives became a cement to bind disjointed co- 
lonies,’—-and then adds, that ‘ the miferable profpeét of mercantile 
pillage and defolation would only terminate with the boundaries of 
the world.’ 

After thefe faéts, whence the extentof the cupidity of merchants may 
be fairly inferred, he proceeds to ftate the fatal confequences likely 
to arife from their immenfe accumulation of wealth: ‘ They, who, 
younger than myfelf, can expeéct to fee the middle of the enfuing 
century, will, 1 fear, difcover that parliament ftill retains its loco- 
motive faculty. The upper houfe may, perhaps, be allowed’ to 
continue on its old foundation fome years longer—but the commons 
will, I make no doubt, ere then, transfer their fittingsto the Royaf 
Exchange, and hold their committees at Lloyd’s coffee-houfe. \No- 
thing but their fondnefs for the weft end of the town, can preferve 
the old fabric from becoming an untenanted ruin; unlefs, indeed, 
the good fenfe of government, co-operating with the energy of the 
nation, fhould produce a reform in the reprefentation of the people.” 

$. 
Art. xivit. 4 Letter to the Inhabitants of Great Britain, occafiened 
by Mr. Wakefield's Reply to fome Parts rf the Bifbop of Landaff’s Ade 

drefs. Svo. §5 pages. Price 1s.6d. Faulder. 1798. 

We cannot praife the writer of this letter. In the firit page of it 
he tells his countrymen, ‘ that he has had the fatisfa@tion to find that 
Mr. Wakefield’s pamphlet has not efcaped the vigilant attention of 
our government.’ Under the conviction, that Mr, Wakefield, or his 
publithers- is’ under .a€tual profecution, and that the fale of his 
pamphlet is fuppreffed, he goes on to impute to Mr. Wakefield all 
the treafonable and malignant intention, of which his own dreams 
have informed him: and is not this an attempt to influence the jury 
on Mr. W.’s trial? If this be confiftent with englith law, or englith 
honour, we confefs we weep for our country. 


Art. xtviit. A Letter to the Right Rev. Bifbop of Landaff, recom 
mended to the Perufal of thofe into whofe Hands his Lorajbip’s Addrefs 
may have fallen. By a Plebeian. 8vo. 30 pages. 1s. Crofby. 


Tue bifhop of Landaff, we think, will in future be confidered as 
an unanfwerable writer: for our part, we have no inclination to 
contend with the bifhop, fupported with the powerful eloquence of 
fir John Scott. | 

Yet this impertinent plebeian ventures to attack his lordfhip, 
without having the fear of the attorney- eneral before his eye; and 
we dare not fay, that in argument he is lefs powerful than Dr. Watfon. 
We give him the praife of courage, ‘and of fufficient ability for dif- 
cuffion; but, feeling that we are on nice ground, we fhall adopt the 
maxim our author has quoted in one part of his pamphlet, and reft 
from our labours. | 

‘* $i populus vult decipi, decipiatur.”” 8. A. 
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Arr. xu1x. An Addrefs tothe People of Ireland, on the prifent Son ais 
public Affairs. 8vo. 36 pages. Price 1. Bell. gore ae 


__In the Addrefs to the People of Ireland, now before us, the author 
adviefs them to bury their * degrading animofities,’ and adjourn toa 
calmer moment ‘ the frivolities of a reform in parliament, and other 
little abftra& notions.” When he exhorts them to this, ‘ by the bleff- 
ings of civil liberty,” and the « enjoyments which conftitute their hap- 
pinefs and fecurity,’ the reader is naturally inclined to finile. 

The — unhappy fituation of Ireland mutt be allowed to afford 
the moft melancholy reflections and prefages, to every good and cop- 
fiderate man. We advife fuch as are inclined to treat on this fubjed, 
to banifh all little ideas originating in party-{pirit; and, if they preach 
up forgivenefs on the one hand, not to forget conciliation and con- 
¢cffion on the other. S. 


Art. 1. The Red Bafl Book, or Parifh Regifter of Arrears for the 
Maintenance of the unfortunate Offspring of illicit Amaurs; with a farther 
| Dewelopement of moft foameful and unprecedented AGs of Abufe in the Town 
4 Manchefler. Part the firft. By Thomas Battye. 8vo. 110 pages, 
rice-2s. 6d. Hopper and Son, Manchefter. 


From this publication it appears, that for fome years paft an intricate 
and extended fyftem of fraud and oppreffion has been carried on in the 
town of Manchefter, immediately by overfeers of the poor, whofe infamous 

ulations, however, it is fufpeCted, were remotely connived at by perfons 
in office, whofe duty it was to have been peculiarly vigilant in the detec- 
tion of fuch practices, and foremoft in the punifhment of them. ‘Two 
perfons of the names of U. , and H——, appear to have been moft 
eminently infamous; for, as ina * book of difclofures,’ formerly publith- 
éd by Mr. B., he brought various fpecific charges of fraud, perjury, ra- 
pacity, &c., againft them, which they have made no attempt to invall- 
date, the evidence of their guilt feems conclufive. 

The fubje& of this pamphlet having a mere local intereft, we do not 
think it neceffary to enlarge on it. The people of Manchefter are very 
much indebted to Mr. B. for the ungrateful tah which he has. under- 
taken, and for his induftry and perfeverance in the profecution of it: he 
has now opened their eyes to a great varicty of thé moi thameful and 
infamous proceedings on the part of many of their public officers—which 
proceedings, he is no doubt prepared to eftablith, if called upon, by the 
moft clear and unequivocal evidence:—if no * indemnity,’ therefore, 
can be obtained ‘ for the paft,’ ic is prefumable, that fuch wife and 
falutary regulations will be adopted in the police of the town, and fach 
keen yr gainer vy employed over the’conduét of it’s officers, as to provide 
the moft ample ‘ fecurity for the future.’ Ds Me Ms 


Art. 11. Peace in our Power upon Terms not Lin wey. By Charles 
Baring, Efg. 8vo. 39 pages. Price 1s. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


Txis pamphlet comes recommended by the perfonal refpettability 0 
it’s author, by great eandour of ftatement, and moderation of {pirit, 
by a correét and eafy ftyle. Mr. B. is a matter of faét man ; he has been 
occupied in active purfuits ; he has ftudied commerce in the counting- 
hou Sand eer credit of riations for the — ~ his “oe 
tran ns. He een many days ; has nicely ob t 
y day y fed wea 





of our profperity, and the fymptoms of our decline ; has colle 
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from profperous peace, and rifqued his capital in times of difaftrous 
war. Thus qualified, he fpeaks to the country, and may he not {peak in 
vain! He is no friend of fyftematic oppofition; he is neither an enemy 
por an idolater of minifters. He marked the moment in which we com- 
menced hoftilities, he knew they might have been avoided. He fill thinks 
peace may be attained at once honourable, beneficial, and lafiing; but 
he has no hope from the di/poftiou of the directory, or from an embafly 
of intrigue. ‘* Fas eft et ab hofte docere;”” and Mr. B. would’ learn 
from France, how to influence Frame. The french divide the pedple 
of all countries from the governments, and fo would our author. e 
would begin with one or two manly acts at home. He would pafs an 
aét, voluntarily and without folicitation, to abolith our monarchs title 
of ‘* king of France.” He would then enter into fome treaty with the 
powers at peace, which fhould guarantee, that neutral fhips fhall confti- 
tute neutral property. He would @eclare folemnly to all Europe, that 
it is the intention of Britain always in future to abide by this regulation. 
We fhould conciliate much of the friendthip of jealous Europe by this 
meafure, in the opinion ofour author. After taking thefe preliminary 
fteps, Mr. B. would publifh in England, in the moft public manner, the 
determination of the britifh government, to make ,peace with France 
upen the bafis of refigning to the nations at war all our conqueft: from 
France, Spain, and Holland. He would then fend this propofition to 
the direttory, but not by any great negotiator, who might involve the 
bufine!s in intricacy, and afford ground of fufpicions of fincerity to the 
french people; but by a proper mefienger and agent, who fhould offer it 
explicitly to the dire¢tory, and publifh it to all France. -In a reprefént- 
ative government; the people muit always be managed, and in thus con- 
vincing the people of our goodwill, we fhould ditarm the dire¢tory of 
their power. Such is the manly plan of Mr. B. We have no doubr of 
it’s eficacy, if the experiment were tried; and, that it is the intere# of 
this country thus to make peace, we are fully perfuaced. We wy this 
excellent plan may be adopted, but we cannot add Aopes to our withes, 
$. A. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. rit. Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Funs, on the Coaft of 
Aracan, and of the fingular Prejcrvation of Fourteen of her C mpany on 
the Wreck, without tood, duiing a Period of wwenty-three Days; ina 
Letter to his Father, the Reverend Thomas Mackay, Minificr of Lairg, 
Sutherlandfeire. By Wiliam Mackay, late fecond Officer of ¢ 
Ship. 8vo. 59 pages. Price 2s.. Debrett, 1798. 


Tuts narrative is interefting, on account of the diftrefles to which 
the unfortunate pafiengers and crew of the Juno were fubjected ; but it 
is particularly deferving of fdtice, on account of the period, to which 
life in fome few of them was protra¢ied, and wltich we believe far ex- 
ceeds whatever has been recorded on any former oceafion. 

Mr. Mackay informs his father, that he quitted the veffel to which 
he had originally belonged, atdRengoon, the chiet town of Pegu, and 
accepted the fituation of fecond mate of the Juno, captain Alexander 
Bremner, then lying at that place, and taking in a cargo of teakewood 
for Madras. do 
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The Juno was a fhip of 450 tons burden, very much out of repair 
and in all refpeéts badly provided for fea. Her crew confifted of 
tifty-three men, chiefly lafcars, or native feamen, with a fewen . 
and they had alfo on board the captain’s wife, her maid, who was. 
native, and fome malays to ailift in working the thip ; in all feventy+ 
two. 

They fet fail, may 29th, 1795, ‘ and beating out with the you 
ebb, in five to feven fathoms water, with foft mud, about fix P. M. 
fhoaled fuddenly to a quarter lefs tour fathoms.’ On this the fhip was 
immediately attempted to be put about, but the helm was fearcely a-/ee, 
when fhe ftruck on a hard fand bank. With much difficulty however, 
and after a variety of precautions, fhe floated off with the flood, and it 
was hoped fhe had not received any material damage. On the firft of 
june, however, a gale having commenced at S.S.W. with a high fea, the 
vefie] laboured much, and very foon /prung a leak. During the fix 
days the ftorm laited, it required the utmoft exertions of all hands 
without diftin¢tion, to keep her free, pump geer getting frequently cut 
of order, and to add to this misfortune, there was not a carpenter on 
board. When the foul weather abated, they difcovered a leak between 
wind and water, which they patched wp; but on the 12th a feverer gale 
{prung up at W. S. W. and with three pumps and a bucket, they could 
a y keep the water under. Confcious of their danger, they now 
Reered fo as to fetch the neareft part of the coaft of Coromandel, but 
before the 18th all the fails were blown away from the yards except 
the forefail, with which they /ay é, till the 2oth at noon, in latitu 
17°10 N. and by reckoning, about 9° W. of Cape mo oo 

The fhip now pitched fo heavy and deep, that they fometimes def- 
paired of her ever rifing again, and the people were fo much alarmed, 
that it was with difficulty they were kept to their ftations. About 
noon, they wore, hauled up the forefail, and kept before the wind, under 
bare poles, uniting in one gencral effort at the pumps and buckets, in 
order to clear her, but in vain. At eight the water reached the lower 
deck, and it was thought advifeable to cut away the main matt to 
lighten the thip, and keep her, if poffible from finking, until — 
About nine this was effecied, but the wreck unfortunately falling with- 
in board, the men at the helm allowed the veflel to broach to, and the 
fea making -a fair paffage over all, * the fhip came to her utmoft bear- 
ings, and tnitantly festled down; from the fudden jerk the gave, we 
thought fhe was going to the bottom, but fhe went no further than 
juft bringing the upper deck under water. All hands fcrambled up the 
rigging to elcapo initant deftruction, moving gradually upwards as each 
fucceeding wave buried them {fill deeper. ‘Captain Bremner, his wile, 
Mr. Wade, and myfelf, with a few others, then got into the mizen top, 
all the reft clung about the mizen rigging, except-one man, who hap- 
peaing to be forward at the time, gained the foretop. ‘Mrs, Bremner 
complained much of cold, having no covering but a fhift and ftraw 
petticoat, and as 1 happened to be. better clothed than her hufband, I 
pulled off my, jacket and gave it to her. ‘ 

‘ Finding contrary to our firfl apprehénfions, that che fhip was net 
likely to go to the bottom, we cut away with our knives the yards, &c. 
about the mizen maft, left the additional weight. of fo many perfons 
fhould carry it away. Though the fhip rolled fo violently hie it 
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fome went to fleep before day ; but, for my part, I could not fufficiently 
compofe myfelf. At firft there did not appear to me the fmalleft ground 
for hope, yet after two or three hours refieétion, it occurred to me that 
fome veffel might heave in fight before morning.’ 

At dawn of day, one of the men actually called outa fail! and this 
was anfwered by the muffu/mans with an ejaculation to their prophet; 
but it proved to be a miftake, which added confiderably to the anguith 
of the fufferers. ‘The thrieks of the women and lafcars alfo increafed 
the general horrour; fome yielded to their fate at once; fome were 
wafhed out of the rigging, and the gale, which continued with unabated 
violence during three days, ftill further aggravated the mifery of thei¢ 
fituation. . 

‘ We faw,’ fays one of the furvivors, ‘ that we might remain on the 
wreck till carried off by famine, the moft frightful fhape in which death 
could appear to us. I confefs it was my intention, as well as that of 
the reft, to prolong my exiftence, by the only means that feemed likely 
to occur, eating the flefh of any whofe life might terminate before m 
own. But this idea we did: not communicate, or even hint to eac 
other, till long afterwards, except once that the gunner (a roman catho- 
lic) afked me if I thought there would be a fin in having recourfe to 
fuch an expedient?” 

Mr. Mackay’s fenfation of thirft being intolerable, he endeavoured to 
allay it by dipping a flannel waiftcoat from time to time in the fea, and 
applying it to his body ; to this he attributes the prolongation of his 
exiffence. During the night of the fourth day, he had a very refrefh- 
ing fleep, and on the 2th, being the fifth day from the fhip’s going 
down, two perfons died from want. ‘The captain and chief mate, 
having always profeffed a great confidence in rafts, one was accordingly 
prepared, and the people who ventured on it were out of fight by fun- 
fet, but finding themfelves once more clofe to the veffel at day light, they 
guitted their ftation, and rejoined their companions at the maft-head. 

The letter-writer now had recourfe to falt-water, and found after 
drinking it, that his fpirits were recruited, his inward heat had abated, 
and that he received the benefit of a found fleep. On the evening of 
the 28th, they were all greatly relieved by a fhower of rain, which in- 
fufed new life and vigourinto them. They afterwards fupplied their 
mouths with temporary moifture, by chewing lead, canvas, &c. 

Many of his companions by this time proved delirious, and one of 
the lafears, whofe body broke into ulcers of a very difgufting appear- 
ance, having died in the cas-harpings juft under the mizen top, it re- 
mained there, until the ftench became intolerable. On the morning of 
the eleventh day (july 1) Mrs. Bremner found her hufband dead in her 
arms, and the number of the crew was confiderably diminifhed. 

The fenfation of hunger was now loft in that of weaknefs, and when 
the author could get a fupply of freth water, he was comparatively eafy. 
Astheir itrength decreafed, fo alfo did their ability to bear the cold 5 
after fun-fer, their limbs were benumbed, and their teeth chattered, . 

At length, on the evening of the roth of july, and as nearly as they 
could calculate, the zoth day fince the thip went down, one of the crew 
faid, he faw fomething like land in the horizon to the eaftward. In the 
evening this doubt became a certainty, and it was difcovered to be 
a wild jungle. Soon after this, the thip ftruck on a rock fo violently, 
as to fhake the maft atevery thump. At day break the violence of t 
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motion increafed, but the tide having fallen feveral feet, thofe who res 
mained alive made fhift to reach the upper deck. The Litears an 
now to fearch every where for money, and two of them actually refuled 
to affift in bringing down Mrs. Bremner, unlefs they received eight 
rupees on the pot. In the afternoon, men were obferved walking on 
the beach, but they did not any attention to the fignals made 
from the veffel. Six fpars were at length launched, and fix of the ftouteft 
lafcars getting upon them at young flood, foon reached the beach, al- 
though was a heavy furf.. Next morning, they were obferved 
walking towards a littleftream to drink. At noon, a large party of na- 
tivés made their appeararice, and lighted a fire, after which they waved 
handkerchiefs as fignals for thofe on the wreck to venture on fhore, 

On this, but not without great difficulty, Mr. M. and his boy, tum- 
bled a fpar into the water, and he fwam after it, but it being round, it 
turned frequently and threw him off; on this he lay along fide of it; 
with one’ hand and one leg over it, and in that pofition made for the 
Jand, which he was at oy lucky enough to reach. 

Having thrown himfelf down under a rock, he fell faft afleep, and” 
remained in that condition until he was awakened by three or four of 
the natives, who told him they were the englifh eaft india company’s 
yyots, or peafants, and that he was only fix day’s journey from Chitta- 
gong. Accordingly, partly by their means, and partly by the affift- 
ance of a portoguefe pedlar, he was enabled to reach the company’s 
territories, along with Mrs. Bremner, and all the furvivors of this difaf- 
trous fhipwreck. : : o. 


Art. .imt. The Names of the Nobility, Gentry, and others, who con- 
tributed to the Defence of this Country at the Time of the Spanifh In- 
wafton, in 1588. With a brief Account of their /pirited and patriotic 
Conduf on that Occdfion. 40. 72 pages. Price 4s. Leigh and 
‘Sotheby. 1798. 


T nz obje& of this publication is thus ftated in the Introduction: 
* The following lifts of the nobility, gentry, and others, who 
contributed to the defence of this country in 1588, at the time of the 
fpanifh invafion, are taken from a-manufcript written im that year) 
and are now laid before the public, to point out the dangers which 
threaten us, and to ftimulate our fellow fubjeéts at this awful crifis, 
to follow the example of their anceftors, by uniting for the defence 
of our religion, laws, liberties, and property,.and whatever may be 
@onfidered as valuable to Englifhmen, againft inveterate foes, whe 
feek the deftruCtion of our happy conftitution.’ 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HISTORY OF ACADEMIES, 


Art. 1%. ROYAL SOCIETY OF SCIENCES AT COPENHAGEN. 


The prize for the queftion on the mechanical advantages and dif- 
advantages of carts and waggons [fee our Rev. Vol. xxiv, p. 
444] has been adjudged to prof. Nich. Fufs, of Peterfburg. On 
each of the other two queftions [ib.] a fingle paper was fent, ‘but, 
neither of them afforded any fatisfaftory an{fwer. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Art... Budifin &*Zittaw. Briefe iber Herrnhat, Sc. Letters 
on Herrnhut and the Evangelical Brotherhood; with an Appendix. 
By Chriftian Theoph. Frohberger. 8vo. 566 pages. 1797. 


Mr. F., who is a proteftant clergyman in the neighbourhood of. 
Herrnhut, gives, in the introduction, fome obfervations on the life 
and charaéter of Zinzendorf; in chap. 1, the hifory of Herrnhut ; 
in chap. 2, it’s topography, with the manners, &c. of the inhabi- 
tants; and in chap. 3, the conftitution of the united brethren. ‘The 
2d chapter is wholly the author’s own, and conveys much informa- 
tion that is new, for no topography of the place had hithetto been 
publithed. The appendix contains an account of the communities, 
colonies, and miffions of the brethren in different parts of the world, 
a general character of the fociety, and milcellaneous obfervations. 

Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


MEDICINE, 


Art. ii. Paris. Obferwations fur la Nature & fur le Traitement de 
Rachitifne, Fc. Obfervations on the Nature and Treatment of 
the Rickets, or Curvatures of the Spine, and of the fuperiour and 
inferiour Extremities, by Ant. Portal, Prof. of Phyfic at the 
College of France. 8vo, 388 p. 1797- ; 


Bouvart’s fuccefsful employment of mercurials in the treatment of 
the rickets attracted the atteation of prof. P., who has had the oppor- 
tunity of extenfive experience in this difeafe at Paris, where it appears 
to be eminently prevalent. The prof. fufpects, that it is never a 
primary difeafe, though it may fometimes appear to be fo, from our 
inability to trace it’s remote caufe; but that it always originates 
from lues venerea, fcrofula, fcurvy, obftructions of the abdominal 
vifcera, exanthemata, or rheumatic gout; or, though lefs fre- 
quently, from caftration, or onanifm. The treatment of cousfe de 
pends on the caufe that has produced the difeafe. pe 

- Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit.’ 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Axt.1v. Halle. Von den Nebengefafen der Pflanzen, Fe. On th 
acceffory Veffels of Plants, and we: Ufes. By Francis von Paula 
Schrank. 8vo. 94 p. 3 plates. 1794. 


Mr. S. examines the different kinds of hairs and glands that appear 
on plants, chiefly with a view to their offices in the economy of vege- 
table life. Befide the various fervices they have been commonly 
fuppofed to perform, he imagines them to be deftined principally 
for the abforption or difcharge of fluids. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Arr.v. Zurich. Verfuch eines Handbuchs der Schweixerifchen Staat/- 
kunde, Fc. Sketch of a Manual of the Statiltics of Switzerland, 
by J. Jafp. Fai, Prof. of Hift. and Geogr. 8vp. 329 p. 1796. 


We know no book on the fubjeét, that conveys fo much accurate 
information as this, in fo fhort acompafs. The author is the fon of 
the Jate J. Conr. Fafi, well known for his Geography of Switzerland. 
He is alfo publifhing a periodical work, entitled, Bibliothek der 
Schweinerifchen Staat/kunde, ‘ Repofitory of the Statiftics, Geogra- 
phy, and Literature of Switzerland ;’ of which three volumes, about. 
400 pages each, in 8vo, have already appeared; and in which the 
public will receive much information, and correCion of miftatements, 
refpecting that country. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Art. vi. Riga. Statiftifebe Ueberficht der Statthalterfchaften des 
ruffifeben Reichs, Sc. A Statiftical View of the Governments of 
the Ruffian Empire, with refpe& to their moft remarkable Cir- 
cumftances, in Tables, by H. Storch. Sm. fol. 131 p. 1795. 


Thefe tables give much very accurate ftatiftical information re- 
fpecting the forty five ruffian governments, which exifted before the 
laf divifion of Poland, Jen. Alig. Lit. Zeit. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Arr. vir. Zurich. Chrifian Ulrich Detlev von Eggers Archiv fur 
Staatfwifentbaft, Se. C.U.D. von E.’s Archives of Political 
Economy and Legiflation. Vol. I. 8vo. 574 p. 1795. Vol. Il.- 
388 p. 1796. 

Mr. von E, has been extracting for fome years whatever he deemed 
moft valuable in the various little traéts on fubjeéts of oF peg and 

litical economy publifhed between the years 1774 and 1795 ; and 
peso digefted them under their refpeétive heads, in alphabetical 
order, he 1s now giving them to the public, interfperfed with his 
own remarks. The deiign is’ good, and many valuable hints may 
thus be preferved, which otherwife ‘probably would be loft: but we 
fear his work will prove too voluminous; as the 2d vol. appears not 
to have exhaulted the letter A. 1n the mean time, to keep with 
the progrefs of knowledge, and preclude the neceffity of a future 
fuppiement, he is publifhing a work on a fimilar plan, which is to 








DRAMA. ssi 


confit of excerpts from tracts fubfequent to 1794, and occafional cor- 

rections or additions to the archives. ‘lhe frit volume of this work 

came out laft year, under the title of: 

Arr. vitte C. U. D. won E. Annalen der Staatfwiffinfchafi, Se. 
C. U. D. von E.’s Annals of Political Economy. Vel. I. For 
the Year 1795. 8vo. 393 p. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zit. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Art. 1x, Paris. Vie de Fulius Agricola, Se. The Life of J. 
Agricola by Tacitus. Anew Tranilation by Des * * *. 12mo. 
372 P- 1797+ 
The anonymous author has taken great pains with this tranflation, 

on which he {pent two years, which he wrote over five times, and 
corrected {till oftener: and we own he has produced, to reward him 
for his trouble, one of the beft tranflations of his author we have 
feen, though the french language is ill-adapted to exprefs the force 
and brevity of the original. The fenfe of Tacitus appears feldom 
to be mifreprefented, and mot often enfeebled by interpolated par- 
ticles, Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit, 


HISTORY. 


Arr. x. Halle. Prof. Mangelfdorff has publifhed an abridgment 
of hjs Ancient Hiftory [fee our Rev. Vol. xxvi, p. 533] in one 
volume 8vo, 396p., with 5 chronological tables. 


Art. x1. Aurick. Offriefjche Gefthichte, ce. 'The Hiftory of 
Kat Friefiland, by Tileman Dothias Wiarda, Secretary to the 
States of Eat Friefland. Vols. I—VII. 8vo. 3538 p. 1791—7. 


We mention this copious hiftory on account of it’s accuracy, au- 
thenticity, and impartiality. It comes down to the year 1734. 
ad Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. xit. Amfterdam. ‘an Hendrik van Swinden Lyhrede op Pieter 
Nicuwland, Sc. An Eulogy on P. Nieuwland, read in the So- 
ciety Felix Meritis at Amfterdam, Nov. 24, 1794, by J. H. van 
Swinden. 8vo. 172 p. 3795. 

P. N., who died at the age of thirty, was a man of extraordinary 
talents, which he applied chiefly to mathematics and navigation, 
He was prof. of natural knowledge, the higher mathematics, civil 
and military architeCture, hydraulics; and aftronomy, at Leyden. 
His genius difplayed itfelf at a very early age ; though tll he was 
eleven years old his only mafter w& his father, a carpenter by trade, 
but fond of books, and no defpicable mathematician. Prof. N. was’ 
alfo a poet, in which quality we have already had occafion to fpeak 
of him [fee our Rev. Vol. 11, p. 512]. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


DRAMA. 


Art. xiii. Leipfic. Grundligien xu einer Theorie der Schapfpiclkunft, 
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Analyfis of a comic and tragic Part, Shak{peare’s Falftaf and 
Hamlet. 8vo. 134p. 1797. 


This work, which is intended as the precurfor of one of greater 
extent, poffefles much excellence. The inveftigation of the cha- 
racter of Falftaff we think uncommonly fuctefsful. The author is 
the chamberlain von Binfiedel of Weimar. Yen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. xiv. Madrid. Obdfrvaciones fobre la Hiftoria zatural, $c. 
Obfervations on the Natural Hiftory, Geography, Agriculture, 
Population, and Produce, of the Kingdom of Valencia. By Don 
Ant. ee Cavanilles. 2 Vols. Fol. 574 p. With maps and 
feveral plates. 1795-7. 


This is undoubtedly one of the moft important works, that has 
appeared concerning Spain in modern times. The author is already 
known to the world as an eminent botanift, and has been em- 
ee by the king of Spain, ever fince the year 1791, in making 4 

otanical tour of the {fpanifh provinces: in the medn time, to render 
his journey of more general utility, he has extended his obfervations 
to other fubjeé&s. Fen. Alle. Lit. Zeit. 


DICTIONARIES. 


Art. xv. Madrid. It gives us no unfavourable idea of the 
ftate of literature in Spain, to hear, that a tranflauon of the great 
French Encyclopedia into fpanith has made fome progrefs, and is 
greatly fuperiour to the original. The parts pablifhed are 1. The 
Natural Hiftory of Animals, Vols. 1, 11, fmall fol. 1411 p. 1738. 
Occafional additions with refpe& to fpanifh aud american animals 
occur, and fome new american fpecies. 2. Dictionary of Grammar 
and Literature, Vol. 1, 630 p. 1788. This goes no farther than 
the letter 4. Befide fome new articles, the numerous additions confit 
principally of examples from fpanifh poets and orators. 3. The 
military Art, Vol. I, 563 p. 1791. Ato Cazador. The tranflator 
obferves, that this divifion of the french Encyclepédia was, for the 
moft part, a literal tranflation from the Military Refle&tions of the 
Marq. de Santa Cruz de Mercenado, a fpanifh work. Above a 
hundyed new articles and additions are to be found in the letter 4 
only. 4. Academical Arts [Riding, Dancing, Fencing, and Swim- 
ming], in one vol. complete. 550 p. 1791. On account of the 
many new articles, additions, and correétions, what relates to the 
art of riding may be confidered as an original performance. 5. Mo- 
dern Geography, Vols. 1, 11, 1260p. A—L. 1792. Very many 
additions, and important correévions, with regard to Spain and. 
America, are here made. 6. Arts, Trades, and Manafa » % 
Vols. 1226p. complete. 1794. Almoft every article has addi- 
tions, relating to the arts and manufactures of Spain, and fome new 
artigles are added. 7. Plates, Vol. 1. 1794. This volume con- 
tains 192 plates belonging to the fubjeét of arts, trades, and manu- 
factures. The paper and print of this t ion are both much 
fuperiour to thofe of the french work, : ee tS: 
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As the manufature of wool is till the principal, and, as it were, 
the national manufacture, by way of eminence, of this country, it 
becomes a maiter of great fatisfaGtion, to be informed of any inven- 
tion by which the procefs of fo important a bufinefs is facilitated. 

M«. Jonn Hawxestey, of Arnold, in the county of Notting- 
ham, worfted manufaéturer, has obtained a patent for certain im- 
provements and additions to machinery for combing waol, cotton, 
filk, flax, hemp, and mohair; being a circular, revolving comb- 
pot, to heat the combs, to aid in the combing of wool; and a lather 
or layer-on of wool, or other, materials, on the faid combing ma- 
chine ; and a focket or holfter, in which to place the combs, in their 
refpective compartments, for drawing off the wool. 

Mr. Adam Scott, of Guildford, Surrey, has invented a machine 
for draining land, called a mole-plough: which is found to anfwer 
every purpofe of under-ground draining, without breaking the fur- - 
face any more than by a thin coulter being drawn along, the mark 
of which difappears in a few days. A man anda boy, with four 
horfes, may drain thirty acres in a day, provided there be an open 
gripe, or ditch, cut at the lower fide of the ground, to be thus 
drained, in order to receive the water from thofe {mall cavities which 
the plough forms in the ground, at the depth of twelve inches, or more. 
The method of ufing it is, to go down and up, at the diftance of 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty feet, as the land may require. This al- 
ludes to grafs land: but it is equally good in turnip ground, where 
it is too wet for fheep to feed them off; or, on any land that is too 
wet to fow: either of which evils it will remedy in a very hhort 
time, provided that there be fome declivity in the ground. ‘The 
beft time for this operation in grafs land, is, in O&ober or Novem- 
ber, when the land has received moifture enough for the plough to 
work, but not fo much as to jnjure the land, or render it foft. ; 4 
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plough is ftrongly recommended hy various teftimonies: and feems 
to us to be a very uleful, as well as fimple invention. 

For this inventien a bounty was voted by the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufattures, and Commerce, to Mr. Scott, of 
thirty guineas. When bounties for machines are given by that fo- 
ciety, it is always upoa condition that the machine, or a model 
thereof, fhal!l be depofited in the focicty’s colleétion for the ufe of 
the public. It 1s alfo exprefsly ftated, « that no perfon fhall receive 
any premium, bounty, or encouragement, from the fociety, for any 
matter for which he has obtained, or propofes to obtain a patent.’ 
We think it a duty to the public, at the fame time that we notice 
every ingenious difcovery and invention, to extend, by our journal, 
the circulation of the following particulars concerning moral con- 
du&, declared to the worldin the Tranfaions of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, &¢. The bounty abovementioned, was 
given to Mr. Scott in the fpring of the year 1797, and, in th 
month of o¢tober following, a patent was taken out by Mr. Henry 
Watts, of Binley, Warwickhhire, for an implement for draining 
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farther account of this matter, will find a letter cancerning it, m 
’ ~ t ; ba ° + } ‘ ) 
the Gentieman’s Magazine, for February, 1793. 
THe art of giving to lincn and cotton a deep, 
‘ bd , - = ‘ ‘ . . = c % t 
colour, is wel] known to be attended with confiderable cimcuity. 
were laft been invented of dyine linen and cotton a beav- 
met od nas at alt een ny ented Ol ying nen ana COiio La VJlau 
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tiful, deep, and lafting black colour, by Mr. Bagler, of Weilburg. 
- - . i.” . . 
Fxtracted from Crell’s Chemical Annals. 
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CARRONADE. 

Trovcn this be not 2 recent invention, in artillery, the impor- 
tant application of it may be juftly confidered as fuch. Things are 
difcovered firft ; their ufes afterwards. 

The tate repulfe of the french flotilla from La Hogue, in the attack 
on the ifles of Marcou, bv the fmall britifh force, ftationed there, 
excited, naturally, a curiofity to inquire into the circumitances and 
caufe of fo ftriking an effet. And we Jearnt, that very great exe- 
cuuon had been done among the french gun-boats, by thells dii- 
charged from fixty-eight pounder guns: which, on further inquiry, we 
found were no other than carronades of eight inches caliber. 
‘The carronade is a moft formidable implement of war. Although 
of very light conftruétion, it is fit foe the projeétion of folid, 
fiip, or hollow thell, or carcafs fhot, &c. The origin, and progreis 
his {pecies of artillery, which has, of late, efpecially in pieces of 
fniall dimenfions, been very generally ufed in the navy, is as fol- 
lows. A captain in his majefty’s twenty-fifth regiment of foot, and 
now a veteran general, had, when in garrifon in the fort of Cove, 
in Cork harbour, about forty-four years ago, projected and propofed 
pieces for the better defence of that fort againit any attack by fea, of 


a middling kind between the howitzer and the cannon, in order to 
unite, 
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unite, as far as pofible, the advantages of both, without the incon- 
veniencies of either; by their having chambers, like the former, 
with a large caliber, but of a much ftronger contruction, and yet 
not of half the weightof an ordinary cannon of the fame bore. This 
propofal had been fubmitted, and approved by his royal highnefs 
the duke of Cumberland, but no fuch pieces of artillery were con- 
ftructed until about twenty years ago; when a rupture with France, 
in the time of the american war, induced the projector of them, at 
that time in Scotland, with the concurrence of fir Adolphus Oughton, 
then commander in chief there, engaged for their conitruction, and 
alfo attend trials of them, at the Carron foundery, whence they took 
their prefent name. And the largeft fort, being of eight inches caliber, 
produced fuch formidable effects, by the burfting of fhell fired from 
them, as fuggefted the idea, that their ufe in clofe fighting, would 
be a moft decifive advantage, and, therefore, very deferving of 
encouragement from the britifh navy. Reports to that effect, were 
accordingly made. But carronades being regarded as novelties *, 
the ufe of them fcarcely received any fanction from public authority. 
The fmaller fort, however, fpeedily ufed by privateers, afterwards 
made their way into frigates. And, fince the commencement of the 
prefent war, the advantage of the larger fort of carronades, with 
different Kinds of fhot, according to the ideas of the firft projector, 
has been fo well underftood, that many of them have been intro- 
duced, for the protection of the coaft, into the floating, as well as 
land batteries. And that ingenious engineer, captain Schank, has 
Jately invented a method of ufing, and making them to bear, with 
great effect, even from the common boats of merchantmen: of 
which moft important difcovery, whereby a number of trading 
veffels, failing together, may defend themfelves againft the attacks 
of privateers, we fhall give an account in our next Retrofpect of 
the active World. 
—— 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


Tis month has prefented to Europe a fcene of moft interefting 
events. The offended fpirit of the britifh nation has rufhed volun- 
tarily, and at once, intoarms. A congenial fpirit has rouzed America. 
The people in Vienna have teftified their indignation at the tri co- 
loured flag. AA ftrong naval force from La Hogue has been repulfed 
by a {mall britith garrifon on the rocks of Marcou, and in anfwer to 
the loud menaces of invafion, by the great vation, a counter-invafion 
from this devoted ifland touches on the enemy’s coaft, deftroys the 
labour of years, and the means of fupport, and communication, be- 
tween different cities and provinces. The progrefs of anarchy be- 
gins to be checked. A ftandard is raifed up, to which the nations 





* It muft be acknowledged that there is, in this nation, a great 
backwardnefs to adopt, me indeed a great prejudice and averfion 
to every thing that has the appearance of novelty, however reafon- 
able or ufeful.. This prejudice is generally ftrongeft in the leaft cul- 
tivated nations. If this be trua, what is to be faid, when we refle& 
that the french, amidft all their prefemt extravagancies and atrocities, 


are readier to attend to, and to adopt ufeful difcoveries than we are? 
who 
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who with to preferve their rights and property may refort with hopes, 
if not of immediate, yet of ultimate fuccefs. 

The whole of the prefent confufion and trouble of Europe is; a 
barbarous attack on the grand cement of civil foctety ; the rand 
principle that unttes men in a focial ftate, and carries them forward 
im a general courfe of co-operation for mutual conveniency and com- 
fort. It is property, the meum and tuum, that is the moft general 
mative of human aétions. It is the fecurity of this that is the preat 
end and bond of fociety. The co-eftates of Europe; all civilized 
nations had long gone hand in hand together, in the common paths 
of peaceful commerce. Even in times of war,.the dominion of mo- 
rality was acknowledged, the rights of nations refpected. The 
french republic provoked, by the aggreffion of her neighbours, 
equally impolitic and unjefl, almoft to the madnefs of defpair, 
turns fuddenly on her companions, difclaims all regard to laws, 
human or divine, and openly profeffes, by phyfical force, to 
purfue the great end of phyfical enjoyment. The rulers of France; 
with arms in their hands, propofe to make all other nations 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, and that they, themfelves, 
hike the ancient romans, fhall live like fovereign princes. As the 
price of peace, to peaceable nations, they demand contributions for 
their own private flate, as wellas for the public revenue. Ina word, 
other nations are to be flaves: the french, under the affected name 
of citizens, to be the only gentlemen! In the early or rude ftates 
of fociety the ftronger family opprefles the weaker; the ftronger, 
the weaker tribe ; and the ftronger, the weakernation. The cap- 
tive becomes the flave of the conqueror. Al? labour is commanded 
by force. It islong, very long, before perfonal and predial flavery 
are banifhed from any country *. But in the progrefs of fociety, it 
is found by experience that induftry, the fource of wealth, 1s better 
promoted hy juftice and liberty, than by injultice and flavery. 
While this truth is ripening into general acceptation, the advance- 
ment of the arts and ferences mojlify the human mind, teach men to 
fympathife with one another, and to own a common ftandard of 
judgment concerning their mutual tranfaétians, not only as indivi- 
duals, but as nations. And, among the moft ancient nations, placed 
in the happieft climates, and where there feems to be the hvelieft 
fenfibility to moral relations, puBLic crebrtT, the univerfal 
hanker, on whofe pledged faith all depend, is not to be ruined even 
by revolutions of government. ‘The {prings of war depend upon 
the credit of a caste, whofe bufinefs it 1s to keep the money 
of the land: and this tribe the fovereign is obliged to refpect 
whether he be an hereditary fovereign, or a fovereign by conquett. 
This cafte lends him the money that ts neceffary for him, pay his 
army, and feed his court, and, for repayment of fuch loans, he gives 
them orders on the cultivators of the ground+. In China, when 





* Even in the britith empire flavery ftill exifts in the colonies: 
and imprifonment for debt in Britain ! i. 

+ By an adoption of this mode of hindoo finance, happily dif- 
covered by Mr. Grant, of Red-Caftle, the governor general of 
India, about the year 1786, reftored order to the embarraffed affairs 
of the Eat India company, and affected a clear faving of one million 
an their annual expenditure, 
many 
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many neighbouring nations, of which that empire was once come 
pofed, made war on one another, and fupported it with bafe 
money, fuch money was called in, on the reftoration of peace, and 
nothing was attempted by government to be circulated as money, but 
the precious metals, and ufeful merchandize. In the weft the order of 
things is different ; the whole body of the people are, or may become, 
money lenders, and pledge mutual fecurity for the repayment offoans, 
Hence it is, that thofe whoare chofen, and call themfelves the repre- 
{entatives of the people, can make gold of linen rags*. The funded 
fyitem of England had victorioufly fought her wars, and extended 
her commerce. ‘The paper fyftem of the americans effected their 
object ; and, the affignats of the french revolution, on the gulph of 
bankruptcy, paved the road to conqueft. The grand conclufion 
that we draw, from al! thefe obfervations, and to which we have 
thought it our duty to call the attention of the world, from time ta 
time +, is, that as the diforder has arifen, and been continued by 2 
confamt oppofition to the great principles of civil order, fo the 
remedy for-the prefent, and the preventive of future diforders, muft 
be fought for, and will be found, in a re-eftablifhment of the autho- 
rity of thofe principles, namely, the protection of private property, 
and the fecurity of the rights of nations. We have long endeavoured 
to fhow, that the beft check on the progrefs of anarchy in Europe 
would be, the confolidation of her funded debt, on the principles ef 
the funded fyftem. The converfe of this fyftem, is the real proje& 
of the anarchilts. 

From the bufinefs of the village, to that of the-diftri@, the province, 
the kingdom, and the circle of kingdoms, that trade, and even fight 
with each other, all bufinefs is done by credit, which, under every 
variation, has but one touchftone, that of realization. It follows, 
of courfe, that the nation which, with a defenfive fituation, and 
great refources by fea and land, fhould declare herfelf the defender of 
the common rights of all nations, is that which mutt in the end pre- 
vail; and, in fecureand extended commerce, reap the fruits of fojuftand 
glorious a fyftem. She would become the centre of civilization. Her 
armies and navies would have conitant occafion for exertion, in pro- 
tecting the weaker and fuffering ftates ; and, like a well difpofed 
and wife individual, find felicity ina virtuous courfe of action. 





Sina 


* Frederic the Great defcribed Wafhington, whom he gave as a 
toaft, as ‘the man whe made gold of rags, as well as aad of 
hufbandmen.’ 

+ We referred to publications recommending an wnion of forge 
and finance, as being neceflary to reprefs the fpoliations of anarchy, 
and the impofitions of a fraudulent paper, particularly the Correfpon- 
dence of a Traveller with a Minifter in ‘Turin, 1792. We are not 
difpleafed to find the outlines of a fyitem which we have long recom- 
mended efpoufed by Dumouriez, who, in a late publication, clearly 
demonttrates, that it is the common intereft of every one of the co- 
eftates of Europe, in defeating the project of France, for overturning 
the credit of Great Britain; and compelling the ralers of that un- 
happy country to offer peace to Europe, on terms favourable to the 


caufe of jultice and civilization. 
Were 
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Were the britifh nation, drawing her freedom and fuperiority from 
‘oye credit, to announce herfelf, in conjunction with America, and 
ce regarded as the protectrefs of property, in all the circles of civi- 
lized order, might it not be expeéted that the predatory exac- 
tions of the common enemy, in Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
and America, would meet with a conftitutional check? This is the 
ground from which Great Britain ought never to have departed, and 
on which, perhaps, retraCting and difavowing her errors, fhe might 
Rill take her ftand with great glory, dnd gain the title of the just: 
and as fitch, in reality, THE great NATION? 

A declaration to this effect, fent to the congrefs at Raftadt, would 
give new life tothat council. Would France, elated as fhe is, dare 
to reject that declaration? Her own army, convinced that it is only 
from the funding of her credit that they could ever expe& payment of 
their promifed milliard, would chain the directory to attention: and 
all the proprietors of France would become parties to the fame caufe. 
The fwifs nation, well knowing the conne&tion between property and 
liberty, would reclaim their rights.cn the ground of the propbfed de- 
claration by Great Britain. Italy, panting for real liberty, and the 
real fecurity of property—Italy, where modern finance, propagated, 
like the rudiments of al] good arts, from the eaft, firft eftablifhed 
her banks and her funded fyftem, would foon realize her national 
dignity. Spain and Holland would then fee that 1t was not the am- 
bition of England to feize their fortified rocks, their capes, and their 
iflands, nor even the fhips of Toulon, that ftood in the way of peace, 
and that the real enemies of their national independence, were the 
predatory projects of anarchy. 

But, in order to effect thefe grand and benignant purpofes, all that 
Henry 1v, Sully, Elizabeth, and Leopold 11, had devifed, mut 
be brought into real ation. The commanding, as well as juft and 
amiable genius of a Henry :v, perhaps, at the prefent inftant, 
might move England, Pruffia, Ruffia, Auftria,and Naples, into unifon : 
nor are underftandings or difpofitions wanting in France, ready to 
make fo natural, fo interefting a compromife with revolution. Alas! 
it feems to be the deftiny, perhaps the neceflary occupation of 
mankind, to attain political! happinefs, in the fame manner as the 
other enjoyments of their nature. ‘Hunger, thirft, cold, and want, 
muft precede their relative gratifications: war, mifery, and unl- 
verfal {uffering, are dettined to be the preceptor of nations, for in- 
ftructing them how to attain political happinefs with pacihc difpohi- 
tions. But has not Great Britain already paid her tribute, in her 
civil, her revolutionary, and her colonial wars? It will become 
her, on the ground of univerfal philanthropy and juftice, to teach 
to others by her wifdom, the knowledge fhe has acquired in the 
fchool of her own adverfity. In the prefent fketch, our readers 
will perceive, we have not pafled, according to our ufual route, 
from one nation of Europe to another; but confidered the whole, 
in relation to the important gueftion of political fubjeétion or inde- 
pendance : as crouching under the rod of France, or looking up, with 
renovated courage and hope, to the flandard of freedom, raifed by 
the great anglo-american nation, ftill united in fentiment, though 
divided by political forms, and extending the zone of public credit, 


weftward from the cimbrian Cherfonefus and the thracian Bofphorus, 
over 
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over the great Atlantic, and Pacific oceans, even to the fhores of 


India and China, where it was firft eftablithed. It is an intereiting, 
and a pleafing fpectacle to obferve Great Britai n, the parent-enipire 

of well regulated freedom, hand in hand with America, her firit- 
born child, checking the juvenile madnefs of the youngeft branches 
of the family: vindicating her original do@rines againit the pre- 
cipitate fubt leties and deftruGtive innovations of her pupils. It fullv 
appears, that all deviations from britifh and american freedom, by 
attributing a much greater portion of virtue to individuals, and un- 
derftanding to communities, than is to be jultifed by any experi- 
ence of mankind, are, prattically {peaking, not improvements, 
but degenerations. 

t is not permitted, by our limits, to enter particularly, at this 
time, into the feveral divifions of the powers on the continent, any 
farther than juft to notice, that the demands of the directory for the 
final 1 pee and ratification of peace with the empire, cannot be 
cranted without a furrender of Germany to the french republic : 

and appear, indeed, to be intended as a ground and provocation to 
war. And it is this circumftance, with the wife and {pirit ed refolu- 
tion of the americans, that form a crifis, which, in our opinion, 
calls on the nations to choofe this day which party they will follow, 
hberty, property, and prefent exertion, under the re-union flag 
of America and Great Britain; or fubjeftion and flavery, anda 
precarious pofleffion of what may have efcaped the eyes or the hands 
of rapacity, under the tricolore enfign of the prefent rulers -of 
France. But, we cannot pafs by a very important change, that 
has in fome meafvre begun, and feems in train for being carried 
on, and completed in the internal regulation of our own country. 
W e allude to the affefled taxes, and the fale of the land tax, which 
feem to be forerunners to a further land tax, and an equal taxation 
of all property. It is contended by fome, that merchandize, or 
commodities of all kinds as they pafs from hand to hand, are the beft 
fubjeéts of taxation: by others, that the revenue would be more cer- 

tain, and Jefs burthenfome, if it were laid on real and perfona! property. 
In a former number, we gave it as our opinion, that the minifter 
had it gracioufly in contemplation, to oblige both partics, We 
trace this intention througha very Curious procefs : which it may be 

»orth while to notice, as it may be a clue for anticipating the de- 
Seni of adminiflration in other inftances. An equal, 2nd even 
P! ropreflive land tax, in lieu of many, nay, and perhaps of all taxes, 
was firft held in private circles by perfons of all ranks and condi 
tions. By and by, paragraphs and effzys to the fame purpofe, ap- 
pear in all the minitterial news-papers. Next comes out a book, 
written for the exprefs purpofe of fhowing that an equal and pro- 
greflive land-tax, according to the real rents of eftates, inftead of 
every other tax whatfoever, would be, not only the moft certain 
and productive to government, but the cafiet to be born by the 
farmers, the people, and even the landlords. ‘This book, entitled’ 
£ Efential Principles of the Wealth of Natiors, is written by Mr. Gray * 





* The univerfity of St. Andrew’s, of which the right hon. Mr. 
Dundas is chancellor, immediately conferred on Mr. Gray (of whom’ 
we do not fay, nor think, that ke did not otherwife deferve its) the 
honorary degree of 2. u.p. A 
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of Somerfet-houfe, who had often before fuggefted hints for 
finance, that had been accepted. Laft of ail, comes a pe. 
tition for a dire&t tax on real and perfonal eftates, in lieu of al] 
affefied taxes, from the county of Dunbarton *.. Thus much for the 
manner in which the public mind has been gradually prepared for the 
grand tax, which although it very much refemble the forced con- 
tributtons of France, we do not altogether condemn. Two happy 
confequences will arife from it: one refpe@ting government of ad- 
miniftration ; the other refpecting the people and the conftitution. 

When the adherents of minifters, as well as thofe of their oppo- 
nents, find that sheir property is to be equally taxed with that of 
other men, they will begin well to weigh the reafons that are al- 
leged for war, and underftand that of Horace, or rather Homer, 

“ Quicquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi.’ 

For what concerns the people and conftitution. Dniverfal and eqnal 
taxation, as it ought to be the fruit, is alfo the beft fubftitute for 
univeria! fuffrage. What was produced by {fuffrage univerfally, 
indeed ‘numerically affumed, in 1789, by the people of France? 
Thofe majorities of reprefentatives from the lower and poorer 
orders, who conficated, without hefitation, the lands of the clergy, 
of the nobles, and the crown, and finally, all that was landed 
or real property in France. The paper-money hypothecated on 
thofe properties, the celebrated affignats, became the treafury of 
the revolution, and the guillotine it’s chancellor of the exchequer. 
Six millions of the very people who enjoyed that original univerial 
fuffrage which created their reprefentative affemblies, conventions, 
and councils, have been the fucceffive victims of one radical errour 
m this free conftitution: in the framing of which it was not fore- 
feen, that any reprefentation of the people of a great ftate, which 
could avail itfelf legally of confifcation, for taxation, a reprefenta- 
tive government not exercifiny a juft taxation of property, is 2 
defpot more dangerous than any tyrant in Afia or Turkey. In 
thofe countries the tyrant muft, for his own fake, preferve the re- 
gular chain of property, in order that he may anticipate the fup- 
plies neceflary for the pay of the army which maintains his power. 
Hence it is, as we have had feveral occafions of obferving, that 
revolution in defpotic countries, affeéts chiefly the hands that hold 
the reins of government: Whereas, in Europe, in our days, revo- 
lution is an anarchy that deftroys the people, who feek reform and 
liberty without firft underftanding that neither ean exift without a 
due refpeét to the relations of property. It is upon this ground 
that Dumouriez fays, very truly, that ‘ democracy, after deftroy- 
ing Europe, muft deftroy itfelf.?’ The harveft will not {pring where 
the fields are not fown: nor can bread be found, if protection be not 
afforded to the property of the reaper. This is no new doctrine. 
It only afferts an infeparable conneétion between liberty and juftice. 

















* This tax is founded on the fame principles with that held forth 
for many years, with equal patriotifm and wifdom, by that excellent 
citizen fir Francis Blake. How much to be lamented, that any ‘mall 
degree of wifdom, apparent in our public councils, 1s, for the mo 
ne diated by the pecans of necefiity, not the anticipations of 
reaion. 





